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Foreword 


Act, which established the public employment service as we know 

it today. It seems fitting and proper that we should accent this 
birthday with a review of our beginnings and of the eventful years 
that have followed. 


As a public organization developed to provide a basic service to 
individuals we are a product of need and of environment. Our char- 
acter and form are the result of the economic, social, and political 
forces dominant at our birth. The ebb and flow of these forces have 
shaped our growth. 


Are E 6, 1953, marked the 20th anniversary of the Wagner-Peyser 


In the 20 years of our being, we have experienced depression and 
prosperity, war and postwar readjustment, and partial mobilization 
for defense. We have demonstrated a capacity to meet emergencies 
and, in so doing, have developed the public machinery which smooths 
the labor market process in time of peace and becomes the core of 
manpower mobilization in time of war. 


This issue of the Employment Security Review presents a brief, 
comprehensive history of how the United States Employment Service 
and the Federal-State system of public employment offices have met 
and responded to each new situation. It shows how administration, 
procedures, and operations were adapted to fit the changing demands 
of a changing economy, while still remaining consistent to the pur- 
poses for which the system was created. The issue is dedicated to 
the thousands of men and women, both in and out of Government, 
whose efforts have built a needed public institution to perform a 
needed public service. 
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l. The Need and the Idea 


HEN the economy of the Western World began to 
Wihit in the Middle Ages from the simple organ- 

ization of the feudal society to a more complex 
urban structure, the problem of finding a job or of 
finding a worker began to demand the services of 
some form of an ‘‘employment broker.’ Since the 
late Middle Ages men have been attempting to estab- 
lish order in the random search for jobs by workers 
and for help by employers who had jobs to fill. The 
devices evolved to meet this need reflected the kind of 
society in which men lived and worked. 

In the earlier stratified and authoritarian societies 
the guilds regulated the employment of assistants by 
guild masters. With the passage of time their regula- 
tions became less rigid. As the economy grew, more 
and more journeymen worked for wages and unem- 
ployed journeymen then began to congregate at some 
designated recruitment spot, such as a public place or 
a crossroad. Here employers came to hire workers or 
posted notices of the number and kinds of workers they 
needed. 

In addition to the guilds, religious orders in France 
end elsewhere did placement work as part of their 
nilanthropic activities. A few private employment 
encies are known to have existed in medieval Swit- 
zerland and Sweden. A registry office for jobs and 


})) seekers was established in Nuremberg as early as 
121. 
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With the growth of national governments in Western 
Europe, roughly following 1500, the state tended to 
step into the employment office function. Prominent 
in the legislation of Tudor England, for instance, was 
a series of Statutes of Laborers which provided for 
local supervision of employment arrangements. These 
laws culminated in the Statute of Apprentices, passed 
under Queen Elizabeth in 1563, which remained on 
the books for 250 years until it was repealed in 1813. 
Among other provisions, this law prescribed that all 
‘*job placements” except those for piece rates, must be 
for 1 year, with a 6-month notice of the close of a 
contract. 

The Elizabethan Poor Law, passed in 1601, in addi- 
tion to providing relief, assigned to the parish (pre- 
cinct) overseers the duty of seeing that the able-bodied 
were put to work and that the parish poor children 
were bound out as apprentices. This law, which re- 
mained in force until 1834, was used to staff the rising 
textile industry in the north of England. In urban 
areas in the years just after 1700 it resulted in the es- 
tablishment of municipal workshops which provided 
job opportunities for the unemployed, able-bodied 
poor. 

The organization of 19th century society grew in- 
creasingly complex as the industrial revolution ad- 
vanced. Both employers and workers began to form 
‘associations’ to meet emerging problems. The shift 
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from agriculture to industrial employment created a 
new economic climate which demanded parallel devel- 
opment in the job exchange process. 

Early records of trade unions, both in England and 
the United States, as far back as about 1800, indicate 
that ene of the first functions of local unions was to 
bring together unemployed craftsmen and job open- 
ings. Local employer associations in large number, 
set up employment bureaus or acted as clearing houses 
for the exchange of worker information among their 
members. These activities expanded as both trade 
associations and unions began to organize nationally. 

The ever-increasing demand for labor in the United 
States created job opportunities which led to the 
heavy immigration of the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries. Many of the immigrants were recruited 
abroad by labor scouts and subsidized by labor con- 
tractors who brought them to their first employment 
in this country. 

Since the immigrant labor supply was largely con- 
centrated in coastal cities and labor demand existed 
in inland industrial cities, employers and workers 
needed to be brought together. Private fee-charging 
employment agencies met part of this need and grew 
in importance and numbers until by the 1920’s there 
were 1,150 of them in New York City alone. 





The growing reliance upon an intermediary be- 
tween the worker and the employer in the job-hiring 
process, and the consequent power of the intermediary, 
aggravated by some highly publicized abuses led to a 
growing demand for public control or participation 
in the process. This demand was first met by the 
establishment of immigrant aid societies, and by place- 
ment activities on the part of religious, charitable and 
philanthropic organizations. Civil and political groups 
began to demand legislative action. The pressure 
from rural areas grew out of the heavy labor needs in 
agriculture, mining and construction. Urban groups 
were concerned with unemployment and_ poverty 
which was accentuated during depression periods. 

The early efforts to solve the ever-present problem 
of finding jobs for workers and getting qualified work- 
ers for employers cannot be judged by modern stand- 
ards. They grew out of the needs and conditions of 
the time and, at least in their beginning years, were 
apparently effective. In modern times the greatest 
handicap placement organizations faced was that, 
at best, each was local in scope. Frequently they 
worked at cross-purposes with each other. In general, 
their employment contacts were limited to the city 
in which they operated and often they serviced only a 
particular group of workers or class of jobs. 


2. Pioneer Efforts in the United States 


ARLY public efforts to facilitate the employment 

processes and to eliminate the need for an unem- 

ployed worker to pay a fee to get a job were gen- 
erally local in character. 

In New York City, in 1834, certain points were des- 
ignated where job-seeking workers would go and em- 
ployers wishing help could find them. In San Fran- 
cisco in 1886 the city and State gave financial aid for 
2 years to a free employment office. Public employ- 
ment offices were established in both Los Angeles and 
Seattle during the depression of 1893. Local employ- 
ment exchanges were in operation in Sacramento, 
Butte, Tacoma, Spokane, Superior, and other western 
cities, in the years between 1899 and 1906. At least 
40 municipal employment offices existed at various 
times between 1893 and 1919. 

These early municipal employment exchanges were, 
for the most part, established as a means of meeting 
the unemployment problems of depression years, such 
as 1893, 1907, 1913-14, 1921, and 1931-33. Most of 
them were located in cities where there were concen- 
trations of unemployed labor. Many of them were 
arranged in connection with local relief programs. 
When the unemployment crises ended, most of them 
disappeared. Many of those which remained in 
existence received only token support. 

The first law providing for a State program of public 
employment offices was passed in Ohio in 1890. 
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Offices were opened in Cincinnati, Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Dayton, and Toledo. During the next 20 years, 
New York (which allowed its law to lapse), Illinois, 
Missouri, Connecticut, Wisconsin, Michigan, Massa- 
chusetts, Colorado, Oklahoma, and Indiana set up 
State employment systems. Several other States 
authorized “mail order” labor exchanges in their 
State labor bureaus. 


The Division of Information 


The volume of immigration during the first decade 
of the 20th century became a matter of national con- 
cern. To encourage the movement of immigrants 
from Atlantic seaboard ports of entry to less congested 
areas, where the demand for their services was greater, 
a Division of Information was established in the 
Bureau of Immigration in the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor in 1907. When the Department of 
Labor was created on March 4, 1913, the Bureau of 
Immigration and its Division of Information was 
transferred to the new Department. 

The early activities of the Division were largely 
limited to a few coastal cities, most notably New York. 
With the outbreak of World War I, in 1914, immigra- 
tion declined sharply; simultaneously, unemployment 
increased, because of a decline in economic activity. 
In response to the changing conditions the Division 
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The movement for a Federal State Employment Service received its legislative start when Congressman 
Victor Murdock of Kansas introduced a bill providing for ‘‘A National Bureau of Employment” early in 1914, 
At the same time, the United States Commission on Industrial Relations issued a report making tentative 
proposals for the establishment of a national public employment system and for the regulation of private 


employment agencies by a Bureau in the Department of Labor. 


Hearings were held on the Murdock bill, 


but a report was made on a bill submitted by Congressman MacDonald of Michigan, whose proposal stressed 
utilization of the post offices as employment exchanges. Interest in establishment of a National Employ- 


ment Bureau continued in Congress in 1916. 


turned from its original assignment of advising immi- 
grants to the task of finding jobs for the unemployed. 

About this time the Division of Information began 
to guide migratory farm workers to the wheat harvest 
areas and to fruit areas in the Northwest through co- 
operative arrangements with the Post Office Depart- 
ment, the Department of Agriculture, and the De- 
partment of Labor. 

Similar relationships were developed with State and 
municipal employment exchanges, and early in 1916 
the Secretary of Labor concluded the first compact 
providing for Federal-State Employment Service 
relationships with the State of New Jersey. By 1916 
the Division of Information was assisting such diverse 
groups as farm labor, shipmasters, Mexican refugees, 
aid National Guardsmen returning from duty on the 
Mexican border, as well as alien job seekers. 


Steps Toward Federal Legislation 


_Jeveloping unemployment led to widespread public 
discussion of the possibility of establishing a nation- 
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wide system of free public employment offices. This 
movement may be said to have begun in December 
1913 when public employment office officials from 
eight States joined together to form the American 
Association of Public Employment Offices (which is 
now the International Association of Personnel in 
Employment Security). This organization had as its 
purpose: ‘“To improve the efficiency of the public 
employment offices now in existence; to work for the 
establishment of such offices in all States; to secure 
cooperation and closer connection between the offices 
in each State and among the States; to promote uni- 
form methods of doing business in all public employ- 
ment offices; to secure a proper distribution of labor 
throughout the country by the cooperation of munici- 
pal, State, and Federal governments.” 

At the end of February 1914, the American Associ- 
ation for Labor Legislation, at a conference on unem- 
ployment in New York City, called for the creation of 
a network of free public employment exchanges, to 
be headed by a “‘Bureau of Employment” in the De- 
partment of Labor to “supplement the work of State 
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and municipal bureaus and to act as a clearinghouse 
of information and promote the distribution of labor 
throughout the country.” 

As a result of an investigation into unemployment 
and employment agencies, the United States Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations made a tentative pro- 
posal in May 1914 for a Federal Bureau of Labor 
Exchanges in the Department of Labor. 

Specific legislation for a Federal employment system 
was first introduced when Representative Victor 
Murdock of Kansas, on April 29, 1914, offered H. R. 
16130 ‘‘To establish in the Department of Labor a 
bureau to be known as the Bureau of Employment, 





and for other purposes.” Two other bills, H. R. 17017 
and H. R. 19015, introduced later, wouid have made 
labor exchanges of the Nation’s 58,000 posi offices. 
The idea that postmasters and post offices might 
function in the employment placement field had con- 
siderable vogue during these years, despite Depart- 
ment of Labor reservations. Extensive hearings were 
held, but the 63d Congress adjourned without taking 
action. 

Similar legislation was introduced in the 64th Con- 
gress. While hearings were held, no further action 
was taken. 


3. The First USES 


USINESS, production, and employment expanded in 
late 1916 and in 1917 as the United States became 
involved in World War I. The Division of Infor- 

mation proved inadequate to meet the increasing 
manpower demands of defense industries and of agri- 
culture. The Department of Labor was therefore 
empowered to “render assistance in the employment 
of wage earners” throughout the United States by 
the Deficiency Appropriation Act, approved October 
6, 1917, which also advanced funds for the interstate 
clearance of workers needed in defense employment. 


World War I 


On the basis of this act, the Secretary of Labor, on 
January 3, 1918, after the Nation had been at war for 
9 months, ordered the creation of the United States 
Employment Service within the Department of Labor. 
An initial allocation of just over $1 million was made 
to enable the Service to build an adequate organiza- 
tion, cooperate with existing State and municipal em- 
ployment offices, and open over 500 Federal employ- 
ment offices in localities where they were needed. 
President Woodrow Wilson urged that the USES be 
regarded by employers as the sole recruiting agency 
for civilian employees in war work. Scattered State 
employment offices were used as a nucleus to construct 
a nationwide employment service. 

Under the USES, control was centralized and opera- 
tions decentralized. Uniform methods of office op- 
erations were established and administrative work in 
Washington became concentrated in five divisions: 
Control, field organization, clearance, personnel, and 
information. 

By the end of the war, the USES was operating 854 
offices with a total personnel of over 7,000 employees. 
It had an annual budget of more than $5,500,000. By 
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autumn 1919 the USES had placed almost 5 million 
workers on jobs at an average cost of $1.34 per place- 
ment, and at no cost to the worker. 

With demobilization, the employment problem be- 
came an excess of men in contrast to the surplus of 
jobs of a few months earlier. Finding work for re- 
turning soldiers and sailors became so important that 
a wide network of Veterans Employment Bureaus was 
set up to expedite their placement in jobs. These 
were operated through the joint efforts of State and 








THE PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 
MOVEMENT TO 1919 


Twelve countries had established national employment 
services: 


1891—New Zealand 1913—Argentina 
1906—Norway 1913—Denmark 
1906—Sweden 1914—Germany 
1909—Great Britain 1916—Hungary 
1910—Union of South 1916—Netherlands 
Africa 1918—Canada 


1911—France 


Twenty States established public employment services 
‘before America entered World War I in 1917: 


1890—Ohio 1908—Oklahoma 
1895—Michigan Rhode Island 
1896-1905—New York 1909—Indiana 
1899—Illinois New Jersey 
Missouri 1912—Kentucky 
Wisconsin 1914—California 
1901—Connecticut 1915—Iowa 
Kansas Nebraska 
1906—Massachusetts New York 
1907—Colorado Pennsylvania 
Minnesota 
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Extensive hearings were held on the operations of the first USES during World War I when additional funds 
were requested; the legality of the creation of the USES by the Secretary of Labor was questioned. Intro- 
duction of the Kenyon-Nolan bill (S. 1442 and H. R. 4305) in 1919 resulted in extensive hearings before a joint 
Senate-House committee. As a result of the 1919 hearings, favorable action of a consolidated bill, H. R. 


544, was recommended in the House of Representatives in 1920. 


local defense councils and welfare organizations. ‘The 
USES acted as a clearinghouse for the exchange of 
information. By September 1919, 478,000 discharged 
veterans had, through these free public employment 
offices, been returned to their former jobs or directed 
to new ones. 


The Kenyon-Nolan Bill 


Even while the activities of the USES were being 
reduced in volume, efforts were made to set up a 
permanent Federal-State system of public employment 
offices. In April 1919, representatives of 28 Gover- 
nors, Officials of the USES and other Federal govern- 
mental agencies, and representatives of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and of the American 
federation of Labor, met in Washington to explore 
the possibilities of a nationwide free employment 
ervice. 

Out of this meeting came the Kenyon-Nolan bill, 
vhich was introduced in Congress in May 1919, and 
epeatedly thereafter by Senator William S. Kenyon 
f Iowa and Congressman John I. Nolan of California. 
“his bill, which eventually became the Wagner- 
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Peyser Act, provided for the establishment of a 
coordinated network of public employment offices, to 
be brought about through Federal cooperation with 
State-administered employment services. Extensive 
hearings were held and, although there was wide 


support from employers, labor, and public bodies for 


the permanent creation of a Federal-State employ- 
ment service, such as was envisioned in the bill, 
vigorous opposition to the creation of such a system 
was also evident. 

President Wilson’s industrial conference, which 
met on March 6, 1920, supported the principle of the 
public employment clearinghouse but warned against 
the erection of a Federal bureaucracy. As a result 
of the lengthy joint hearings in Congress, the House 
Labor Committee—on May 18, 1920—reported 
favorably on the Nolan bill but too late for legislative 
action. 


The USES in the 1920’s 


The retrenchment policy of the postwar period 
almost wiped out the USES. Only $400,000 was 
appropriated for fiscal year 1920. The number of 
USES employment offices was cut to 56, with a staff 
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of some 800. Some 450 of the former USES offices 
were continued locally, for a time, through the efforts 


of local welfare and civic agencies. The entire field 
service of USES, except for the Farm Labor Division, 
was abolished in October 1919. Only a skeleton 
administrative organization was maintained in 
Washington. 

As defined in the annual appropriations bills during 
the 1920’s, the purposes of the USES were: (1) To 
foster, promote, and develop the welfare of the wage 
earners of the United States, including regularly 
employed juniors; (2) to improve their working 
conditions; (3) to advance their opportunities for 
profitable employment by regularly collecting, fur- 
nishing, and publishing employment information as 
to opportunities for employment; (4) for maintaining 
a system for clearing labor between the several 
States; and (5) for cooperating with and coordinating 
the public employment offices throughout the 
country. 

The only operating employment offices of the 
USES which survived the post-World War I cutbacks 
were those of the Farm Labor Division, with head- 


The public employment service offices, from 
1914 on, emphasized supplying labor to 
American agriculture. Little effort was 
made to see that local offices were attrac- 
tive, well-arranged, or well-located, in the 
days before the Wagner Peyser Act. 


quarters in Kansas City, Mo. The Farm Labor 
Division maintained about 20 offices and collected 
information on the need for farm labor, issued 
bulletins announcing the location of available farm 
jobs, and often arranged transportation and housing 
facilities for migratory farm laborers. 

During the 1920’s, the USES acted as a clearing 
house for information concerning the employment 
services operated by the States and municipalities. 
Each State director was given Federal status, with a 
salary of $1 a year, enabling him to exercise the 
franking privilege, to receive and return statistical 
and other reports, and to receive certain Federal 
records and equipment. 

In 1920 there remained 269 public employment 
offices in 41 States; by the end of 1930 there were only 
151 offices in 24 States. Several of the States, at the 
end of the decade, had only one office each, while 
many offices had but one employee. The total 
expenditure by the States for employment offices at 
this time was about $1,250,000 and they employed a 
total staff of about 550. State salaries were low and 
many of the offices were poorly housed, shabby, and 
unattractive. Placements were restricted mostly to 
casual labor and domestic help. With a few notable 
exceptions, community confidence and acceptance 
virtually disappeared. 


4. The Impact of the Depression 


NEMPLOYMENT, which had averaged 1.5 million in 
1929, mounted to 4.3 million in 1930, to 8 mil- 
lion in 1931, and to 12 million in 1932. As in 

previous periods of mounting unemployment, interest 
in a nationwide, free, public employment service deep- 
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ened. Veterans’ organizations, citing the high inci- 
dence of unemployment, petitioned Congress fo: 
Federal assistance in locating jobs. 

In 1930, Congress voted a small additional appro- 
priation to the USES to be used in establishing 4 
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a pt After Senator Wagner had introduced his bill for a 
Federal-State Employment System, the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor conducted 
extensive hearings on all aspects of unemployment 
cunene Gagan wa. em in late 1928 and early 1929. As a result of this 
| investigation, Senator Wagner pushed ahead with 

his efforts to win approval of the public employment 

system proposal in ensuing sessions of the Congress. 








special employment service for veterans. With these 
funds, offices were opened in 30 leading cities, most of 
which were operated by a staff of two—a manager 
and a clerk. Some of these employees were without 
previous employment office experience. 

Later in the year, the USES obtained $385,000 in 
additional funds to expand its operations. This per- 
mitted the establishment of 100 more Federal employ- 
ment offices in addition to the 30 veterans and 20 
farm placement offices. 

As the responsibilities of the Employment Service 
mounted, its regular appropriations increased. ‘These 
were: Fiscal 1929—$205,000; 1930—$240,000; 1931— 
$450,000; 1932—$938,780; 1933—$965,000. 

In the meantime, Senator Robert F. Wagner of New 
York had already displayed an interest in the creation 
of a Federal-State Public Employment Service, and 
on April 20, 1928, introduced Senate bill 4157, which 


was essentially the same as the Kenyon-Nolan bill of — 


1919. Legislative interest in the problem of unem- 
ployment was also evidenced by Senate passage, on 
May 3, 1928, of a resolution on unemployment which 
led to extensive hearings on all aspects of the problem. 
As a result, Senator Wagner in 1930 proposed to 
abolish “the present U. S. Employment Service and 
provide in lieu thereof for a system of cooperation 
between the Federal and State Governments in the 
maintenance of State and municipal employment 
offices.” 

This proposal (S. 3060) passed the Senate on May 
12, 1930, and the House early in 1931. 

President Hoover viewed with disfavor the abolition 
of “the established employment service” in the De- 
partment of Labor and preferred a national employ- 
ment service directly administered by the Federal 
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Government. Consequently, he pocket-vetoed the 
Wagner bill. Senator Wagner introduced his bill a 
third time in January 1932. 


Demonstration Employment Centers 


Public interest in employment offices led to the es- 
tablishment of a series of demonstration offices in 
1931 and 1932. Headed by the Social Science Re- 
search Council, several private foundations lent their 
support to five existing public employment offices in 
three States. These were Rochester, N. Y.; Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth, Minn.; and Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Asa result of this cooperative arrangement, 
each center was well equipped, well financed, and 
properly laid out. Staffed with experienced person- 
nel, each center specialized on varied phases of public 
employment service operations. 

Rochester experimented with office procedures, 
layout, office routine, and practices. The three 
offices in Minnesota centered their attention on the 
field of occupational research and the development 
of working tools to assist employment offices in classi- 
fying applicants and selecting them for job referrals; 
employment stabilization and vocational readjustment 
also were included, foreshadowing the occupational 
research program. In Philadelphia, the project was 
directed toward seeing whether a large, metropolitan 
area could, through proper layout and planning of a 
central office, provide adequate employment services. 

These demonstration centers dramatized the values 
inherent in the employment service idea and devel- 
oped public and legislative support. Out of the ex- 
periences of these five demonstration offices came 
many of the principles and procedures which were 
subsequently adopted as employment service stand- 
ards for the Nation. 





5. Passage of the Wagner-Peyser Act 


y 1933 unemployment had reached the 12.8 mil- 
lion mark and every citizen realized we were in 
the midst of the worst depression in the Nation’s 

history. Earlier efforts to start public employment 
offices—municipal, State, Federal—had been spurred 
by mass unemployment during depression periods or 
by the recruitment needs of a wartime economy. 
In 1933—far more than in 1914, in 1919-20, or in 
1929—unemployment was recognized as a national 
problem. This time there was almost unanimous 
agreement that a nationwide system of public em- 
ployment services must be established. On March 
20, 1933, Senator Wagner again introduced his bill 
which became S. 540. On April 3, 1933, an identical 
bill was introduced in the House by Theodore A. 
Peyser, a “freshman” Congressman from the 17th 
New York District. 

While Congress was considering these bills the 


Labor Department, after a survey of State and munic- 
ipal employment offices and of the existing USES, 
ordered all the USES general field placement offices 
closed by April 30, 1933. Only the Farm Placement 
and Veterans Employment offices were continued. 
The Wagner and Peyser bills set up a national 
system for cooperation with the various States and 
promoted the establishment and maintenance of a 
national system of public employment offices. An 
appropriation of $1,500,000 for the fiscal year ending 


June 30, 1934, and further appropriations of $4,000,- 


000 for each succeeding year up to the end of fiscal 
1938 were authorized. ‘The basic financial principle 
of the Wagner-Peyser proposal was the provision of 
equal matching funds; the Federal Government allo- 
cations were to be set against equal funds appropriated 
by the several States. A minimum allocation of 
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COMMITTEE ON LABOR 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


SEVENTY-THIRD CONGRESS 


4 BILL TO PROVIDE FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 4 

NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SYSTEM AND FOR 

ATION WITH THE STATES IN THE PROMOTION OF 
SUCH SYSTEM, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


MLL TO CREATE A BUREAU OF WELFARE OF THE 
"ND IN THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, TO PROVIDE 
("OR THE ISSUING OF LICENSES TO BLIND 

SONS TO OPERATE STANDS IN FEDERAL 
BUILDINGS, AND FOR OTBER PURPOSES: 


H.Con.Res. 17 
PREFERENCE TO VETERANS WHO ARE DIR 
ABLED AND UNEMPLOYED 
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The hearings by the Senate Committee on Education and Labor on Senator Wagner’s S. 510 were 
not published, but those of the House Committee on Labor on Congressman Peyser’s H. R. 4559 


were. 


Report No. 63, submitted by Senator Walsh, recommended favorable action by the Senate, 


while Report No. 158, presented by Congressman Connery, similarly recommended passage of the Wagner- 


Peyser bill to the House of Representatives. 


$5,000, no matter how small the population of any 
State, was to be made by the Federal Government. 
To clear the way for the new arrangements, the old 
United States Employment Service in the Department 
of Labor, which had been operating independently of 
the States, was to be legally abolished. 

The Federal Government was to set up standards 
for employment service operations, for statistical 
control plans, to circulate essential information, and 
assist in bringing all of the State offices into one 
general system. ‘To assist and stimulate the develop- 
ment of adequate State systems, it was felt that the 
allocation of funds by the Federal Goverment, to 
match similar sums appropriated by the States, pre- 
served the best of both the Federal and the State 
functions. The States were to continue to do the 
ictual work of placement, with help and encourage- 
ment from the Federal Government. The Federal 
“sovernment was to be responsible for statistical work 
ind to make statistical figures available to the States, 
ihus saving the States this expense; research work was 
‘0 be done by the Federal Government. The func- 
‘ion of bringing jobs and workers together was left to 
he States, except for interstate clearance. 
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Although debated during a period of heavy unem- 
ployment, Congress did not consider the Wagner- 
Peyser bills as ‘‘emergency legislation.” Rather, 
there was an evident conviction that a Federal-State 


public employment system ‘“‘was essential for the 


reconstruction period ahead” as well as for “the present 
period of the depression.” Proponents of the bill 
stressed both the immediate and long-term need for 
the legislation. 

Spurred on by the imminent need for machinery to 
staff public works programs being considered in other 
legislation, the Senate passed the Wagner bill unani- 
mously on May 29, and the House passed the Wagner- 
Peyser bill without dissent on June 1. 

During congressional consideration, two amend- 
ments were adopted. The first provided for contin- 
uation of the Veterans Employment Service as a 
part of the USES (to be financed by the Federal 
Government). The second made it possible for in- 
terim public employment offices to be established in 
those States and areas which did not already have 
public employment offices. 

President Roosevelt signed the Wagner-Peyser Act 
on June 6, 1933. 
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SOME BACKGROUND DATES TO REMEMBER 


1834—Points designated in New York City where job 
seekers could congregate in hopes that employers 
would meet them. 


1886—Free municipal public employment office estab- 
lished in San Francisco, with financial aid of State of 
California. 


1890—Ohio passed first State public employment office 
law and set up offices in five cities. 


1904— Western Association of Free Employment Bureaus 
formed by labor commissioners of States in Wheat 


Belt. 


1907—Division of Information set up in the Bureau of 
Immigration, United States Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, to guide aliens to jobs. 


1909—British national system of free public labor 
exchanges established. 


1913—United States Department of Labor created, 
including the Division of Information, still a part of 
the Bureau of Immigration. 


1914—Murdock bill, first legislative proposal for a 
National Employment Service, introduced in Con- 
gress. 


1916—First Federal-State compact covering employ- 
ment services signed by the Secretary of Labor and 
the State of New Jersey. 





1918—United States Employment Service created as a 
Bureau in the Department of Labor. 


1919—Kenyon-Nolan bill, designed to create a perma- 
nent Federal-State employment service system, 
drafted. USES cut back from wartime expansion, 
with the Farm Labor Division the only remaining 
field operation. 


1928—Senator Robert F. Wagner introduced bill, based 
on Kenyon-Nolan bill, to create Federal-State em- 
ployment service system. 


1928-29—Senate Committee on Education and Labor 
holds extensive hearings on all aspects of unemploy- 
ment, including public employment services. 


1930—USES operations expanded on a centralized basis, 
with special offices opened for veteran placement. 


1931—The Wagner bill, a revival of the Kenyon-Nolan 
bill, passed by Congress, but pocket-vetoed by Presi- 
dent Hoover. 


1931-32—Demonstration public employment offices 
developed, with private assistance, in Rochester, 
N. Y.; Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth, Minn.; 
and Philadelphia, Pa. 


1933—Federally controlled USES offices disbanded in 
April by order of Secretary of Labor. 


Oma STATE 
wow arr 


me 


sis. allies 


Unemployed men reporting for referral to a public works project. 
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Chapter II 


The Early Years 





Il. The Depression Years, 193.3-37 


HE new United States Employment Service was 
" [established as a separate bureau in the U. S. 

Department of Labor on July 1, 1933, at a time 
when the Nation was in the midst of its greatest de- 
pression. Unofficial estimates of unemployment ran 
as high as 15 million. Official figures, prepared later, 
showed that, during some months of 1933, 1 out of 
every 5 workers—23 percent of the civilian labor 
force—was without work. Industrial production had 
fallen from 110 (1935-39100) in 1929 to 58 in 1932, 
rising to 69 in 1933. The gross national product was 
down to a record low of $55 billion in 1933, in con- 
trast to $103 billion in 1929. 

The Nation’s most pressing problem during mid- 
1933 was that of putting people to work. The urgency 
of this led to the rapid launching of a number of relief 
and public works programs. These, in turn, dictated 
the early activities, the initial programs, the organi- 
zational structure, the tempo of operations in the local 
offices, and even the fiscal arrangements of the infant 
USES. 

Because the new service was immediately called on 
0 operate a large-scale referral service for the varied 

orks programs which were established, its hectic 
carly history reflects that of the relief agencies. Yet, 
om the outset, the long-term objectives of the service 
‘vere to develop a nationwide Federal-State employ- 
‘nent service, which would function effectively in the 
ation’s labor market. 
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The National Reemployment Service 


One of the most dramatic demonstrations of the 
flexibility which has characterized the 20-year history 
of the Employment Service occurred even before the 
new USES was legally activated. The Wagner- 
Peyser Act provided that the USES was to be estab- 
lished on July 1, 1933. On that date the public 
employment system consisted of: 30 veterans employ- 
ment offices, each operated by a two-man staff, 


‘assisted by volunteers from various veterans’ organiza- 


tions; 20 farm placement offices; and 192 public 
employment offices operating in 120 cities in 23 States 
as agents of the existing State employment services. 
While a few of these offices were regarded, in that day, 
as models, most of them were too inadequately staffed, 
unattractive, and poorly located to command com- 
munity respect. Statistical procedures were not gen- 
erally established, so the effectiveness of their opera- 
tions cannot be measured, but within their limited 
resources, the offices did render service, mainly to 
domestic, unskilled, and casual workers. They were 
not, however, equipped to promote an effective organ- 
ization of the labor market. The onrush of the public 
works programs and of employment plans growing out 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act put a pre- 
mium on speed; orderly methods of putting the unem- 
ployed to work required opening a network of public 
employment offices without delay. 
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This was done by the National Reemployment Serv- 
ice, established June 22, 1933 by a Special Board for 
Public Works. It served as a supplementary part of 
the USES for the next several years. The NRS func- 
tioned as a placement agency under the NIRA and 
for the Public Works Administration (PWA). It was 
operated under the direction of the USES, through 
directors in each of the States, and through district 
offices and temporary branch offices. The organiza- 
tion was kept flexible. At one time it had offices in 
every county not covered by regular offices of the 
State services. It expanded or contracted as the re- 
quirements of the various public works programs in- 
creased or diminished. The activities of the State 
employment services and the NRS were coordinated 
to avoid overlapping and as rapidly as the States 
appropriated the necessary funds and made other pro- 
visions for the administration of their own services, 
the NRS turned its offices over to them. 

As unemployment continued heavy, despite the 
PWA the Civil Works Administration was created in 
November 1933. The demands of CWA expanded 
both the NRS and the State services until, by the end 
of December, there were NRS offices in every county 
which did not have a State office and the personnel 
totaled nearly 18,000. CWA was demobilized in the 
spring of 1934 and the NRS county system contracted 
until its paid personnel ranged between 3,000 and 
5,000 with about 3,000 additional workers being pro- 
vided by other agencies. 

The inauguration of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion (WPA) in June 1935 created new demands for 
labor. NRS was again expanded and additional per- 
sonnel was provided to the State employment service 
offices. By 1935 the NRS was serving the Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public Works, the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, other public works agencies, and 
private employers. 

During these hectic years the NRS played an im- 
portant role. It provided the larger part and the elas- 
tic element in the development of the USES. It made 
possible the registration and referral of millions of 
workers to the various public works programs while 
the techniques for effective long-run operations in a 
more normal labor market were being developed. It 
helped lay the foundation for the coordination of the 
State systems of employment offices under the Wagner- 
Peyser Act. 


Organization of the USES 


The new USES was organized rapidly. In his an- 
nual report for fiscal year 1934, the first year of opera- 
tion under the act, the Director covered the activities 
of the following divisions and services: National Re- 
employment Service; Division of Operations; Division 
of Standards, Statistics, and Research; Division of 
Business Administration; Farm Placement Service; 
Veterans Placement Service; and the District of Co- 
lumbia Employment Center. This organizational 
structure was in effect until July 1, 1939, with a few 
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minor changes in division titles. A Division of Person- 
nel was created in 1935, and in 1937 NRS was merged 
with the Division of Operations. 

Adjustments to meet changing conditions were made 
without altering the general administrative patterns. 
When new activities were added, such as special serv- 
ices for juniors and for the handicapped, they were 
carried on within these divisions. 

In 1934, the administrative staff totaled 110—52 em- 
ployees in Washington and 58 in the field. Additional 
staff was paid from NRS funds, from emergency relief 
funds, and from private sources. By 1938, the USES 
administrative personnel had increased to 283—92 
in the department in Washington and 191 in the field. 
The largest increase in the field was in the Veterans 
Employment Service and in the District of Columbia 
Employment Center. 

Although there was some consideration given to the 
Veterans Placement Service as an independent opera- 
tion, a decision was made promptly to make veterans 
placement a part of the USES. By July 1, 1934, a 
veterans placement representative had been named 
in each of 39 States and in the District of Columbia, 
and a year later there was one in every State. 

In his annual report for fiscal 1938, the Director re- 
ported the following Wagner-Peyser administrative 
costs: 1934—$346,620; 1935—$696,405; 1936—$739,- 
340; 1937—$743,873; 1938—$770,452. Expenditures 
of NRS and funds from other sources for the USES 
administrative headquarters are not available. 


Affiliation by the States 


While the discussions in Congress in the spring of 
1933 referred to the existence of 24 State employment 
services at that time, when the USES began opera- 
tions, it found that there were actually 192 scattered 
and loosely coordinated public employment offices in 
23 States. As rapidly as possible, the various States 
made their own arrangements and signed affiliation 
agreements with the USES under the terms of the 
Wagner-Peyser Act. 

States wanting to receive the financial and other 
benefits provided under the act had to accept its pro- 
visions and to designate a State agency with the power 
to meet the basic requirements of the law and the 
operating standards of the USES. Detailed plans 
had to be submitted to the Director of the USES and 
full reports of operations and expenses rendered. 

At the end of the first year, July 1934, 18 States and 
the District of Columbia had affiliated with the USES. 
During the next year 7 more States affiliated. Only 
one State, in mid-1935, however, had offices serving 
most of its population and the offices being operated 
by the affiliated services totaled only 215, covering 
about 37.8 percent of the total population. The re- 
maining areas were served by the NRS. 

By June 30, 1936, 3 years later, 35 States had signed 
agreements with the Secretary of Labor. Of these, 9 
were attempting statewide employment service cover- 
age, while the others were still limited to service in 
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their principal cities. Throughout 1937 and 1938 
the extension of State employment services went for- 
ward rapidly to meet unemployment insurance re- 
quirements and by the end of fiscal 1939, the contem- 
plated structure of the USES was complete, with pub- 
lic employment offices operating in the 48 States, the 
District of Columbia, and the Territories of Hawaii 
and Alaska. 


Federal-State Financing Arrangements 


The Wagner-Peyser Act, following the pattern of the 
earlier Kenyon-Nolan bill, specified that 75 percent 
of all Federal funds appropriated each year to the 
USES should be allocated to the States on the basis 
of population. This was changed in 1938 to one re- 
quiring each year’s appropriation to stipulate the 
amount to be appropriated to each State. 

The act also stipulated that States “‘submit to the 
Director detailed plans for carrying out the provisions 
of this act within such State.”” The USES, therefore, 
required the States to submit statements of estimated 
amounts needed, and estimated expenditures for the 
period covered by its agreement which was, in effect, 
the State employment service budget. 

Each budget was made up of exhibits and schedules. 
The budgets, in presenting the estimated expenditures 
of the State employment services, gave in detail 
evidence of each State’s plan to operate the Service 
and to fulfill the terms of its agreement with the USES. 

Until 1937, the annual plan and agreement were 
used by the USES primarily to check compliance with 
Federal regulations and standards. They were not, 
as a rule, subjected to detailed review, because States 
were required to match the Federal grants, dollar for 
dollar. These grants had to be heavily supplemented 
by the NRS to provide an adequate employment 
office system. Until 1937-38, grants to the State 
services were made as lump annual amounts. 


Sources of Funds 


From 1933 until the first part of fiscal 1938, the 
public employment service system was financed from 
the following difference sources: State appropriations; 
local government appropriations; Wagner-Peyser Act 
grants; allotments for the NRS from relief and public 
works appropriations; and contributions of personal 


services and facilities from local governments and 
relief and public works administrations. Although 
the sources were many, the major portion of the costs 
was financed by the NRS. Thus while local office 
workers, each day, faced the same volume of appli- 
cants, and reported to the same supervisor, they 
actually “‘worked for” a succession of different 
“employers.” 

In the very early months of the NRS, funds were 
transferred from the PWA to the Department of 
Labor for the use of the USES in payment of adminis- 
trative costs at headquarters and in each State 
office. Local office costs in each State were paid from 
funds apportioned to the State by the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administrator. Employees in the local 
offices received their salary checks from FERA but 
they were administratively under the authority of the 
State director of the NRS. 

With the beginning of the civil works program, 
NRS local office operations became a Federal CWA 
project. Personnel thereupon became CWA em- 
ployees and many of the oflice costs were paid by the 
CWA. With the discontinuance of CWA, employees 
were transferred, beginning July 1, 1934, to the NRS 
payroll, thereby becoming appointees of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. They were paid from NRS funds 
allocated by the various relief appropriations, and 
occasionally by Executive order from funds trans- 
ferred from the PWA and the WPA. In addition to 
Federal allotments, the NRS also had, during the 
years 1933-37, cooperation and assistance of State 
relief administrations, counties, local communities, 
and other agencies in the form of contributions for 
personal services, travel, office space, and other items. 


Growth of the System 


The growth of the public employment service system 
is shown in the following tabulation which gives the 
number of employment offices and paid personnel of 
the NRS and the State employment service agencies 
from December 1933 to June 1938. 

Because of the various sources of funds from which 
the employment services were financed, it is impos- 
sible to present a statement of total cost of the program 
during the years 1933-37, particularly during the 
first 2 years. 
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In fiscal 1934 and 1935, total expenditures for the 
nationwide employment services, including admin- 
istrative cost of the Washington headquarters, 
amounted to $2,889,500 and $9,163,605, respectively. 
These figures represent amounts paid from Federal 
appropriations under the Wagner-Peyser Act; from 
State, and local funds, and allotments to the NRS. 
NRS paid $792,220 in 1934, and $5,416,555 in 1935. 

Expenditures for the fiscal years 1936-39 for the 
affiliated State employment services and the State 
NRS offices from funds provided under the Federal- 
State matching program of the Wagner-Peyser Act 
and allocations from NRS to the States in round 
figures were: 1936—$14,065,000; 1937—$17,859,000; 
1938—$23,852,000; and 1939—$28,028,000, exclu- 
sive of administrative costs. Beginning with fiscal 
1938, amounts paid by the Social Security Board to 
expand Employment Service facilities in preparation 
for the administration of unemployment insurance 
are also included. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act, State employment service agencies were 
also granted Federal franking privileges for mail. 





Operations of The Employment Service 


Assigned responsibility, even before it became a 
legal entity (Public Act 67, June 16, 1933) to furnish 
lists of eligible workers for public works projects, the 
Employment Service plunged immediately into regis- 
tration and referral activities. ‘The nature of the 
labor market in these depression years, and the part 
the Employment Service played, is indicated in the 
early operating statistics. Even when viewed with 
a perspective of 20 years, they are impressive. When 
one realizes that few of the offices had proper equip- 
ment or adequate forms for registering the job seek- 
ers, but did have staffs who were fired with zeal and 
willing to work long hours, their achievement takes on 
even greater magnitude. 

During its first year of operations, the USES regis- 
tered 12% million workers and made 7 million job 
placements. In the absence of sufficient job oppor- 
tunities in private industry, almost 4% million of 
these placements were on CWA and relief work. Of 
the nearly 9 million placements in the succeeding 
2 years, some 4 million were on work relief or CCC 
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work. Of the 5 million nonrelief placements, over 
half were made in the building and construction in- 
dustry and included many projects carried on by the 
Public Works Administration and the Bureau of 
Public Roads. 

Despite the oversupply of workers in most occupa- 
tions, it was discovered early in PWA days that most 
communities, at some time, experienced a shortage 
of certain types of skilled workers, and that “‘clear- 
ance” procedures were necessary and should be set 
up at once as specified in the Wagner-Peyser Act. By 
mid-1935, the USES was developing its clearance 
system to serve both Government projects and private 
industry based on its experience in transferring work- 
ers needed on Public Works projects. 

Meanwhile special attention was being given to 
finding jobs for unemployed veterans. A total of 
853,852 veterans were placed during the first year of 
USES, a large number of them with the CWA. In 
the next year, 369,031 veteran placements were made, 
while 443,372 veterans remained in the active file 
on June 30, 1935. The decline in placements during 
the second year reflected the tapering off of PWA 
jobs to which veterans had legal preference, but 
there was a gratifying increase in their placement in 
private industry. 

Youth also required special assistance. Among the 
millions of unemployed workers registering for jobs, 
the Employment Service found the placement of young 
job seekers with no previous work experience par- 
ticularly difficult. In 1935 this group was entering 
the labor market at the rate of about 25,000 to 30,000 
a month. A survey of applicants made early in 1935 
indicated that while 15.6 percent of the new appli- 
cants at employment offices were under 21, only 10.8 
percent of the placements were from among the 
younger job seekers. There was unequal competition 
between experienced and inexperienced applicants in 


a labor market filled with experienced workers looking 
for jobs. 

The Wagner-Peyser Act had provided that employ- 
ment office services should be operated for men, 
women, and juniors. After the more experienced 
unemployed had been placed, the Service concen- 
trated on the special problems of younger workers. 
Cooperative arrangements were made with junior 
placement agencies operated by boards of education 
in some of the larger cities and several of them affili- 
ated with the USES. 

The earlier local office counseling programs were 
developed during this period as a part of the Junior 
Placement Service. The already established junior 
placement system in New York State and local place- 
ment services for young job seekers in Philadelphia, 
St. Paul, and Los Angeles became important parts of 
the employment service program for juniors. An 
experimental Junior Counseling Service was organized 
in the District of Columbia Public Employment 
Center (1933-35) at which use was made of existing 
objective tests of vocational ability and aptitude, thus 
serving as a laboratory for the future. From this small 
beginning was to grow the counseling and testing 
programs of the USES. 

Throughout this period, specialized junior place- 
ment services were available in a steadily increasing 
number of the State employment offices. The services 
were underwritten, to a large extent, by the National 
Youth Administration, and they placed a significant 
number of young workers on NYA and CCC work 
projects, as well as in private employment. 


Beginnings of Occupational Research 


Even as the Employment Service was handling mass 
unemployment on an emergency basis it was laying 
the groundwork for its long-range participation in the 
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| “Twelve and One-Half Million 
Registered for Work’? was the 
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labor market process. Operating techniques and 
methods were being developed to improve service to 
applicants and to employers, and a system of appli- 
cant interviewing, selection, and referral was being 
evolved. 

To provide the technical tools and to facilitate serv- 
ices necessary for a professional employment exchange, 
an Occupational Research Program was launched on 
July 1, 1934. To provide the new and largely un- 
skilled personnel in local offices with information 
about the content and requirements of jobs, the ORP 
placed first emphasis upon two areas of activity. 

These were: (1) Job analysis, in which descriptive 
information about occupations in industry and 
business was collected, processed, and _ released. 
By 1936, this project was directed toward the produc- 
tion of the Dictionary oF OccuPATIONAL TITLES. 
(2) Worker analysis, in which the abilities, aptitudes, 
educational background, and other characteristics 
needed to do a given job successfully were studied. 
Tests were developed by which to measure the abili- 
ties and characteristics of job seekers in relation to 
specific jobs. 

The ORP was established through the cooperation 
of the National Research Council, and the Social 
Science Research Council, and was guided by a 
Special Technical Board named by the Secretary of 
Labor. 

Cooperation between the USES, State employment 
services, other Federal agencies, and private founda- 
tions led to the establishment of a series of community 
occupational research centers to experiment, develop, 
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and test the various aspects of the occupational re- 
search program. 

Two new areas of activity were added to the pro- 
gram late in 1936 and early in 1937: (1) Procedural 
analysis, in which studies were made of employment 
office procedures and problems. This was a long step 
forward in developing a professional employment 
service. The job analysis and worker analysis pro- 
grams were used to improve local office services and 
interviewing techniques. (2) Economic analysis, in 
which the statistical reporting procedures of the Serv- 
ice were broadened and data on employment and un- 
employment were collected and analyzed, and methods 
of measuring the changes in the extent of unemploy- 
ment and its effects on workers were developed. Lo- 
cal research centers collaborated in studying unem- 
ployment as a factor of local labor markets. Economic 
data from Employment Service operations were ana- 
lyzed and proved valuable for administrative purposes. 


JOB ANALYSIS began in 1934 with the development 
of techniques. A small group of technicians began to 
observe individual jobs in the cotton textile industry 
and in the laundry industry. Writers began the com- 
posing of job descriptions. As a result, in 1935, there 
were issued “‘volume job descriptions,” covering the 
laundry industry and the cotton textile industry. 

In 1935, 15 occupational research centers were ¢s- 
tablished with funds supplied by the Spellman Fund, 
the Carnegie Corporation, the USES, the WPA, and 
the NRS. At these centers job analysis, as well as the 
other aspects of the occupational research program, 
was advanced greatly. The techniques which had 
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been developed in 1934 were refined and applied on an 
expanded basis and comprehensive information was 
collected on the nature and content of jobs and the 
qualifications which were required. Analyses were 
prepared by WPA staffs. Multiple coverage of the 
industry studies was obtained through coordination of 
the activities of the field centers, preliminary to the 
preparation of job descriptions. The form of prepara- 
tion of job descriptions was evolved so that they 
would be useful both as textbooks for general training 
and as ready reference material in daily employment 
office operations. 

By 1936, the job descriptions developed by the 
USES were available for purchase through the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. Job Descriptions for the Con- 
struction Industry, a 5-volume publication, was used as a 
training tool in improving local office operations. Lo- 
cal preparation of job descriptions for immediate use 
was also tried experimentally. By this time, industry, 
schools, libraries, professional associations, and other 
agencies had begun to take an interest in the job 
analysis program and started using these and other 
occupational analysis program materials. 


WORKER ANALYSIS—TESTING.—The test re- 
search program, established in 1935 as a part of the 
.ccupational research program, planned first the de- 
clopment of oral trade questions to assist interviewers 
in quickly assessing applicants’ skills acquired through 
evious work experience. 

Procedures were developed, tested, and standardized 
and analysts in the 15 field research centers, following 
refully prepared instructions, collected sets of ques- 
tions for each job. When consolidated and edited, the 
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questions were given a preliminary tryout on known 
experts in the trade, after which they were revised, re- 
tested, analyzed, and checked. 

After the efficiency of the questions in differentiating 
between experts and nonexperts had been established 
through statistical analyses, these were made into tests, 
usually consisting of about 15 questions each. Oral 
trade questions for approximately 150 occupations 
were verified. Representative jobs in such important 
industries as construction, machine shop, and foundry 
were included in this coverage. 

In 1937 these trade tests were installed on an experi- 
mental basis in certain selected offices of State employ- 
ment services. Interviewers were carefully trained in 
the use and interpretation of the tests and were given 
a description of how they were developed. 

Typing and stenographic tests were also standard- 
ized on a large number of employed individuals and 
the use of these was inaugurated experimentally in a 
few local offices. While there were already a number 
of such tests in existence, the primary contribution of 
the USES test research program was in their standard- 
ization on samples of employed persons and the devel- 
opment of separate norms for speed and accuracy. An 
applicant’s performance could thus be evaluated sepa- 
rately for speed and accuracy and compared with that 
of job demands in order to make suitable referral and 
placement. A test of spelling ability was also devel- 
oped to assist in selecting stenographers and others as 
an aid in making a suitable referral. 

Attention was also directed toward the development 
of aptitude or predictive batteries of tests for evaluat- 
ing the applicant’s aptitudes for acquiring the knowl- 
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edge and skills of an occupation. In the development 
of these batteries the objective was to provide norms 
for the interpretation of test results in terms of their 
specific occupational significance. The first aptitude 
study was conducted on a sample of over 100 sales- 
persons employed in a department store in Baltimore. 
Later several other similar samples were studied in 
other cities and these were combined and led to the 
development of the first national or B battery, B-1. 
Aptitude test batteries were also standardized for var- 
ious clerical occupations. 


STATISTICAL REPORTS.—As soon as the local 
offices started to register job seekers and make place- 
ments, a flow of statistical reports reflecting their oper- 
ations started from local to State, to regional and to 
the national office. Up to that time, there was no 
continuing measurement of unemployment for the 
Nation; from its inception, the statistics gathered by 
the USES became one of the most current and com- 
prehensive sources of detailed information on the un- 
employed population of the Nation. From the very 
first, the total number of job seekers actively registered 
with the USES was recognized as an indication of the 
relative recovery of the Nation from the depths of the 
depression. 

Statistical analysis of these reports was designed for 
administrative use and for program planning by the 
USES. During the first year, this involved simple 
weekly reports of operating totals. The Wagner- 
Peyser Act had charged the USES with performing 
statistical analyses. ‘The values of the statistics which 
were forthcoming from the Employment Service ra- 
pidly became evident, not only for the administration 
of the service, but for the use of other agencies, both 
public and private. 

At the end of the first year of USES operations, the 
statistical program was broadened. Reports were 
forthcoming, both on operations of the Employment 
Service and on the characteristics of the Nation’s job 





seekers. The statistical program was designed to pro- 
vide accurate records of the work of the offices, to 
serve as an administrative guide, to provide a compre- 
hensive source of information on the characteristics of 
the available labor force, and to indicate unemploy- 
ment trends. 

Data on the transactions of the local offices included 
information on each job applicant or person placed, 
including their occupational classification, the type of 
industry in which last employed or in which place- 
ments were made, together with such personal details 
as age, color, sex, length of unemployment, veteran 
status, and other pertinent information. Based on 
these reports, such important trends as unemployment 
among the youth and among the older workers, dis- 
placement of men by women workers, the average 
length of unemployment in various occupations, em- 
ployment tendencies in various industries, and similar 
developments affecting the Nation’s welfare could be 
measured in monthly summaries. 

Starting July 1, 1935, beginning wages and hours of 
work for all placements were reported and added to 
the list of regular monthly statistical tables furnished 
by the Service. This became one of the few sources of 
information on prevailing wages and hours of labor. 

Regular weekly summaries of the number of men 
and women registered for jobs in each county were 
available with a lag of but 5 days from their date of 
reporting. These led to the establishment, both as an 
administrative device and as a report of the periodic 
recovery of the Nation’s economic health, of a detailed 
quarterly inventory of the Nation’s supply of active 
job seekers, which was also adopted with fiscal 1936. 
These occupational inventories of all registered job 
seekers, with classifications by sex, age, color, veteran 
status, etc., provided a continuing representative sam- 
ple census of the Nation’s job seekers; at 0 time, how- 
ever, did the USES report a total of the Nation’s un- 
employed. 


2. The Impact of Unemployment Insurance, 
1933-40 


recession of 1937-38 altered the nature and 

volume of operations of the Employment Service. 
As a result of the Social Security Act it was prescribed 
that unemployment benefits must be paid through 
public employment offices. Unemployment benefits 
became available under State laws enacted to take 
advantage of the tax offset under this law in about 
half of the States in 1938. The “recession” of late 
1937 and 1938 caused large numbers of unemployed 
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ioe Social Security Act of 1935 and the economic 


workers to seek out employment service offices as 
soon as they learned that unemployment benefits 
would be available. These two factors were to 
change, to some extent, the type of worker coming to 
the employment offices, extend the number of offices, 
set in motion new office procedures, begin new 
relationships between the Employment Service and 
the employers of the Nation, and take the USES 
outside the Department of Labor for several years. 
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The Social Security Act 


Even as it strove to ease the immediate distress of 
widespread unemployment through the establishment 
of temporary public works programs, the Nation was 
also engaged in developing programs of a permanent 
nature to prevent the recurring of depressions. 
Serious study was underway of a number of legislative 
actions that could be taken to brake any future 
economic declines which might develop. Important 
among these were studies of the desirability of 
establishing old-age retirement and unemployment 
insurance systems. The Social Security Act, which 
was passed in August 1935, was designed, among 
other things, to encourage the adoption by all States 
of unemployment insurance programs. 

The act established a close tie between unemploy- 
ment insurance and the public employment service. 
No State system of unemployment insurance could 
receive Federal approval and bécome eligible to 
receive grants for its administration unless it provided 
that payment of benefits was to be made through 
public employment offices or such other agencies as 
might be approved by the newly created Social 
Security Board. 

The Social Security Board designated only the 
USES offices for the payment of benefits. To qualify 
for unemployment insurance benefits under the new 
laws claimants had to be registered for work and 
found available and willing to accept suitable employ- 
ment. Social security administrative grants to the 
State employment offices to put them in readiness for 
payment of unemployment benefits, by increasing 
their number and strengthening their personnel, 
began in 1937. By 1938, all the States had passed 
unemployment insurance laws and provided for 
affiliation with the USES. The National Reemploy- 
ment Service was liquidated as social security grants 
resulted in a rapid growth in the number of employ- 
ment service offices and personnel. 

Careful plans were laid to increase rapidly the 
number of employment service offices, to hire and 
train new personnel, to adopt new techniques and 
terminology and to explain to workers and_ to 
employers alike the legal requirements of State laws 
with respect to waiting periods, benefit rights and 
obligations, and other aspects of the enlarged program. 

While the employment offices and unemployment 
insurance were administered by a single agency in 
the States, federally they were administered sepa- 
rately, the unemployment insurance program by the 
Social Security Board and the Employment Service 
by the United States Employment Service in the 
Department of Labor. 

To meet the inherent problems of divided adminis- 
tration, a cooperative agreement was reached, on 
March 30, 1937, between the Secretary of Labor and 
the Social Security Board which provided that: 


In order to achieve integrated Federal action in rendering assistance 
‘o the States in the administration of State employment services, the 
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Social Security Board, through the Bureau of Unemployment Compen- 
sation and the Department of Labor through the United States Employ- 
ment Service, shall act as if they were a single agency, jointly and 
concurrently, with respect to all matters affecting a State employment 
service, including detailed plans of such State employment service financed 
under the Wagner-Peyser Act and the Social Security Act. 


Benefit Payments Begin 


’ Only one State, Wisconsin, actually made benefit 
payments to insured unemployed workers as early as 
1937. In January 1938, 21 States and the District 
of Columbia began benefit payments (all States, 
Alaska, and Hawaii, were paying unemployment 
benefits by July 1939) and it was at this point that 
the combined impact of unemployment insurance and 
the recession burst upon the Employment Service. 

Some 7 million workers were still unemployed in 
1937, but production and employment were on the 
upswing and family income had begun to rise. In 
the fall, however, a reaction set in and the volume of 
unemployment began to increase. As a result there 
was a cumulative buildup in the number of unem- 
ployed workers who had had recent work experience 
which entitled them to unemployment insurance 
benefits. Although the States had made careful 
plans to handle a “‘normal” volume of claimants, the 
downturn in economic activity nullified all previous 
workload estimates. 

When the doors opened for the filing of initial claims 
every office in the 21 States was flooded with claim- 
ants. Emergency quarters were established in ar- 
mories and large public buildings. For weeks the new 
personnel and the Employment Service veterans of 
‘““~PWA, CWA, ERA and WPA” worked side by side 
to take and process claims and issue benefit payments. 
Employment Service functions practically ceased dur- 
ing the emergency period as every possible employee 
was thrown into the “claims line.”” By April most of 
the agencies had managed to work their way out of 
the emergency situation but not before a total of 
3,554,669 initial claims had been taken during the 


_first 3 months of operation. There was no opportunity 


to resume employment office programs designed to 
round out and fully develop their placement functions 
until the end of this phase. 

In spite of the attendent problems, the overall effect 
on the Employment Service of the introduction of un- 
employment insurance was wholesome. It brought 
increased numbers and greatly varied types of workers 
into local offices, many of them for the first time. It 
made the local office active files a more sensitive 
barometer of unemployment. The Secretary of Labor 
could report, on June 30, 1938, that: 


* * * As a result of a close link between these two functions of Gov- 
ernment, the Employment Service receives among’ its applicants all un- 
employed workers in insured occupations and industries, thus building up 
the active files of local employment offices both in quality and quantity. 
Moreover, because of the interest of employers in the conservation of the 
unemployment-reserve funds, there exists an increased motivation for the 
use of employment offices by employers. 
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Armories were used in some cities to register . 


Organizational Impact 


Introduction of unemployment insurance required 
a great expansion of the employment office system. 
New offices were opened in many cities which formerly 
had been without public employment service, except 
perhaps for brief periods duiing the widespread ex- 
pansion of NRS. Multiple offices were opened in a 
number of larger cities which formerly had only single 
offices. 

Because it caused the end of NRS, another effect 
of unemployment insurance on the Employment 
Service organization was the extension of State ad- 
ministration to the entire employment office system. 

A third effect was a thorough correlation of Em- 
ployment Service and unemployment insurance ad- 
ministration at the Federal, State, and local levels. 
At the Federal level this occurred on July 1, 1939, 
when under the President’s Reorganization Plan No. 
1, the office of the Director of the USES was abol- 
ished and the USES was transferred to the SSB and 
placed in the Federal Security Agency as a part of a 
new Bureau of Employment Security. 
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The new Bureau was headed by a Bureau Director 
and was organized into the following Divisions: 
United States Employment Service; Unemployment 
Compensation; Research and Statistics; Field; and 
Fiscal and Management Standards. Its functions 
were: To review State unemployment insurance 
laws and employment service plans of operations; to 
approve amounts and character of grants to the 
States; to furnish legislative assistance; to advise on 
procedures and administration; to conduct studies 
relating to employment service and unemployment 
compensation; and to maintain the Veterans Place- 
ment Service, the Farm Placement Service, and the 
District of Columbia Employment Center. 


Costs and Financing 
In the early days of the USES and NRS, State 


agency administration expenditures were subjected 
to practically no fiscal review. With the introduction 
of social security grants and the expansion of the 
Employment Service, a much more thorough Federal 
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. . the claimants for unemployment insurance benefits, January 1938. 


review of State plans and budgets was inaugurated. 
This was a joint review by the USES and the Bureau 
of Unemployment Compensation and was based on 


estimated State requirements, supported by basic . 


data. 

After the transfer of the USES to the SSB in 1939, 
funds continued to be made available for grants to 
the States through the matching provisions of the 
Wagner-Peyser Act. States comingled the Federal 
funds available under the Wagner-Peyser Act with 
the matching funds from State and local governments, 
and with Federal funds available under the Social 
Security Act. Effective January 1, 1940, semiannual 
combined budgets were required. The budget, as 
finally approved, was subject to specified conditions 
and limitations. This was known as “‘line” item 
control. 

Grants were made on a quarterly basis. State 
employment service expenditures from all available 
funds for the fiscal years 1940 and 1941 were $27,- 
803,000 and $28,803,000, respectively. 
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Employment Service Activities 


The large rise in unemployment, the decline in 
job opportunities, and the diversion of staff time from 
employment service functions is reflected in the 
number of placements made. In 1936, the Service 
made 4.9 million nonagricultural placements. In 
1937 this number dropped to 3.1 million. For the 
years 1938, 1939, and 1940, nonagricultural place- 
ments totalled 2.7, 4.2, and 3.7 millions, respectively. 
Claims activities rose steadily as more States began 
to pay benefits. Initial claims filed in local offices 
were 9.6, 9.8, and 11.1 millions, during these years, 
and the continued claims for the second half of 1938 
and the full years of 1939 and 1940 totalled 22.7, 
56.5 and 66.8 millions, respectively. Despite the 
influx of unemployment insurance claimants, signifi- 
cant changes and advances were made in placement 
activities during this period. 

The recession and unemployment insurance brought 
millions of workers to the Employment Service from 
every occupational and industrial field, many of 
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When the doors opened for the filing of initial claims . . 


whom were highly skilled and trained. For the first 
time the local offices had an inventory of workers 
from almost every type of industry and every kind of 
occupation. 

While gains in the active file were general for the 
entire USES between November 1937 and April 1938, 
the percentage increase of registrants in the benefit- 
paying States was markedly above that of the States 
which were not as yet paying unemployment benefits. 
These gains were most notable among job seekers 
who had worked in manufacturing, mining, commer- 
cial and mechanical services, transportation and 
communication, and building and construction. The 
skills represented in the active files in the benefit- 
paying States contained substantial additional num- 
bers of craftsmen, production workers, and _sales- 


With a varied labor supply registered in the local 
offices, the Employment Service was able to give more 
and better service to commercial and industrial em- 
ployers. At the same time, a recovery of industrial 
activity opened up new jobs in private employment. 

By July 1, 1939, all of the States were making unem- 
ployment insurance payments and during the year 
1939, local public employment offices made a record 
number of 2.7 million placements in private indus- 
try—42 percent above 1938. TenStates, eight of which 
had begun benefit payments in January 1939, showed 
dramatic increases in private placements over 1938. 
These were: Washington, 313 percent; New Jersey, 
159 percent; Michigan, 135 percent; Georgia, 130 
percent; Missouri, 120 percent; Hawaii, 105 percent; 
Kansas, 100 percent; Kentucky, 97 percent; South 
Carolina, 84 percent; and Ohio, 79 percent. More- 


PERCENT CHANGE OF INDUSTRIAL Groups OF ACTIVE FILE REGISTRANTS FROM NOVEMBER 1937 TO 


Aprit 1938 AND SELECTED BENEFIT AND Non-BENEFIT-PAYING STATES BY SEX AND COLOR 


Benefit-paying States 


Non-benefit-paying States 





persons. These increases are shown in tables I and II. 
TABLE I. 
Industrial White 
Men Women 
PRR oe % +109. 8 +86. 9 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing... . . +80. 2 +-97, 3 
Extraction of minerals... . +241. 8 + 53.8 
Building and construction. . . +113. 8 +63. 6 
Manufacturing.......... ee Pek +-203.0 | +375.8 
Commercial and mechanical services... . . +179.8 +195. 3 
SN cc oes bw bnieis xs : +95.0 +106. 9 
Personal services, hotels, etc... . . +85. 2 +58. 4 
Governmental service................. +-58.9 +7.1 
Professional service. +-67.0 +18.9 
PMS. oh cima xs. <2 : +120. 6 +81. 3 | 
Transportation and communication. .... . +171.7 | +191. 4 
Miscellaneous......... +20. 6 +12.9 | 
SpOCeEG. ... 4. ee + 28. 7 +55. 6 








Other White Other 

Men Women Men Women Men Women 
+131.6 +86.5 +46.6 +7.2 +45.5 +6.3 
+-117.6 +1.2 + 37.3 +18.9 +53.2 +29.7 
+245.6 0 +-64. 6 +19.2 +57.0 +100. 0 
+136. 8 +700. 0 +-43.6 +-20. 5 +48.1 | — 50.0 
+ 342.5 +548. 4 +82.0 +-15.5 +-77.6 +16.6 
+229.4 | +219.6; +96.0 + 30.5 +94.2 + 89.5 
+117.0 | +95.6 +48. 1 +21.5 + 64. 4 +4,4 
+101.3 | +88.1 +40.5 +10.8 +32.5 +8. 4 

+63. 7 +5. 7 +40. 9 —6.0 +19.2 +6.5 

+68. 1 +75.3 +18. 1 —1.3 +18. 9 —3.7 
+ 84. 7 — 50.0 +56. 7 +18.8 +50. 9 (1) 
+-175.8 +66. 7 + 68.3 + 4.6 +56. 0 —8.3 

+27.9 +22.2 +13. 4 —.4 +11.9 +.5 
+ 33.3 0 + 436.4 | +766. 7 +50.0 | 0 


“ 





1 Zero reported for previous inventory. 


Source: Survey of Employment Service Information, U. 8. Department of Labor, 1939. 
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Table XIV. 
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. every office in the 21 States was flooded with claimants. 


over, private placements in 14 other States increased 
at least 50 percent over 1938. 

These increases in private placements were signifi- 
cantly distributed by occupation. Placements of 
salespersons rose by 65 percent. Clerical placements 
were up 64 percent. Private placements of skilled 
craftsmen and of production workers reflected gains 
over 1938 of 52 and 41 percent, respectively. 

FARM PLACEMENT AND VETERANS EM- 
PLOYMENT .—PBenefit-paying States in early 1938 
began reporting more and more of the heavy increases 
in job seekers aged 35 to 44. World War I veterans 
were falling into this age group and their problems 
were highlighted in the report of the Secretary of La- 
bor’s Committee on Employment Problems of Older 
Workers. The need for well-planned cooperative 
activities between the employment offices and com- 
munity groups to place workers over 40 years of age, 
especially veterans, was stressed by the Veterans 


Placement Service. National veterans’ organizations 
made the placement of veterans and older workers 
next in importance to their first interest, rehabilita- 
tion. Inanumber of communities, coordinated drives 
were conducted to increase the employment of vet- 
erans and older workers. 

The Farm Placement Service and the Veterans 
Employment Service, both Federal programs under 
the Wagner-Peyser Act, were jointly administered by 
the Chief of the Veterans Employment Service. State 
veterans employment representatives, who were all 
Federal employees, were responsible for the farm 
placement program in most States. 

A few States, however, had full-time farm placement 
supervisors on the Federal payroll, in addition to the 
VER’s. Oregon, Arkansas, and North Carolina each 
had one Federal farm placement supervisor, while 
California and Texas each had two. These supervi- 
sors were members of the staffs of the Employment 


TABLE II.—PERCENT CHANGE IN OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS OF THE ACTIVE FILE REGISTRANTS FROM NOVEMBER 
1937 to Aprit 1938 FoR SELECTED BENEFIT AND Non-BENEFIT-PAYING STATES BY SEX AND COLOR 





Benefit-paying States 


Non-benefit-paying States 






































Occupational group | White Other | White Other 
| | ee Lave Bu? wee 
| Men Women | Men | Women| Men Women | Men | Women 
‘ ‘i A rete) SEE oe, Peet rae site ce 
he £6. (X <o Mahebh ieee an et | +109. 8 +86.9 | +131.6 +86. 5 446.6} +7.2 | +45. 5 | +6.3 
Professional and kindred workers........ | +66.5 +7.7 +20. 1 +4.1 +33. 2 | —1.5 | +33. 3 | —i5 
Sabemeenettie, ic oi iso dei istaks sD +92. 0 +94. 1 +10. 0 +46.5) +9.9|) 437.5]. —11.1 
ee Pee ee eee | +70.1 +40. 4 + 34.1 +13. 3 +31.8) +7.7/| +7.2| +5.3 
re SU, 5g. es ee wow teen | +67.4 +48.0 +88. 7 +69. 4 +35.4 | +6. 9 +23. 8 | +4.6 
CIN S Sein oss adicpacea sth ee ee ee +143.9 | +235.0 | +118.4 | +164.6| +43.1 | +19.5| +32.0| +425.0 
Pedduction: worbers. 6.06 66. ek | +130.3 | +336.6 | +121.1 | +149.3 | +57.0 +17.4; +50.8 |) +325 
Physical labor workers................. | +93.9 | +296.5 | +155.5 | +509. 6 + 46.5 +11.6 | +56.5 | +5. 6 
fe an a ree | +54. 3 +11.2 +59. 2 +79.3-|. +15.3 —5.1 | +37.7| 410.7 
Source: Survey of Employment Service Information, Department of Labor, 1939. Table XV. 
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Service director in the State to which they were as- 
signed, reporting administratively to him, but with 
functional responsibility to Washington. 

Total farm placements in 1938 were 293,000 in 1939, 
348,000 and in 1940, 1.5 million. A handbook of in- 
formation concerning farm placement activities was 
published in October 1940 indicating the growing 
importance of farm placement activities in the total 
program. 

CLEARANCE.—Because unemployment was high 
and job openings few, there was little interstate clear- 
ance despite the better service that could be provided. 
Most clearance transactions were intrastate and usu- 
ally between adjacent areas. There was, however, a 
growing clearance of agricultural laborers and some 
activity in the higher types of supervisory and techni- 
cal openings. 

JUNIOR PLACEMENT AND COUNSELING .— 
As the active file increased, both the number and the 
proportion of young workers rose rapidly. Remark- 
able increases were reported in the benefit-paying 
States in 1938 in the numbers of applicants and claim- 
ants aged 24 and under. 

The need for providing special services for this seg- 
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ment of the work force lent added emphasis to the 
Wagner-Peyser instruction to provide employment 
offices for ‘‘men, women, and juniors.” Even before 
the rise in 1938, special programs to meet the needs of 
younger job seekers had expanded considerably with 
the assistance of the National Youth Administration. 

In 1937 and 1938, the American Youth Commission, 
a Rockefeller Foundation organization, became inter- 
ested in the problems of youth and employment. A 
joint project was organized by the AYC with the 
USES and the four community research centers to 
study ways and means of assisting youth to bridge the 
gap between school and the first job. The results of 
these studies were summarized in a book, MATCHING 
YouTH AND Joss, by Howard M. Bell, published in 
1940 by the American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

By October 1939 there were 177 cities in which the 
public employment offices had full-time junior-place- 


‘ ment counselors on their staffs. 


The counseling studies conducted in the St. Louis 
and Baltimore Centers had broad implications. They 
revealed that counseling needs were not exclusively 
confined to those under 21. They demonstrated that 
an effective employment exchange needed continuing 
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programs of occupational and labor market research 
as well as job counseling and placement services. 
They indicated that the employment office must es- 
tablish working relationships with other community 
groups, such as the schools, colleges and universities, 
youth-serving agencies, service clubs, fraternal organi- 
zations, and social welfare institutions if they were to 
be fully effective. These studies were to provide the 
foundations for the Employment Service’s post-World 
War II counseling program. 

Following the AYC project, work was started on a 
nationwide employment counseling program for all 
groups who needed it. A work committee made up of 
State personnel and national office staff met to develop 
such a counseling program and compiled a prelimi- 
nary manual. Test studies in Maryland and New 
York City showed, however, that more work was 
necessary before the Employment Service could initi- 
ate the new counseling program. Later, a series of 
controlled local office installations were made in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, during which the man- 
ual was completely revised and training materials were 
developed. Before this program could be finished, the 
Nation became deeply involved in the production of 
war material and soon afterward, the counseling pro- 
gram was “‘put on the shelf” for the duration. 


Professional Development 


As the local office structure was extended with the 
financial support of SSB the need arose to improve 
physical layout, organization, management, and pro- 
cedures. This led to expansion of the procedural 
analysis program of the occupational research pro- 
gram. 

It was discovered that far better service could be 
rendered job seekers if the future hiring plans of lead- 
ing employers were secured; also that local informa- 
tion on job openings presented a new picture of the 
dynamic labor market. The necessity for planning 
workloads for the unemployment insurance program 
led to a broadened program of economic analysis as 
an administrative tool. 

Expanded research segments of the ORP during 
these years were carried on in the four community 
research centers—Baltimore, Providence, St. Louis, 
and Dallas. These centers were supported, in part, 
by the American Youth Commission. Job analysis 
and worker analysis were also carried forward in four 
additional occupational research centers—St. Paul, 
Chicago, Atlanta, and New York. When the AYC 
grant expired and other sources of funds were dis- 
continued in 1939, the centers were closed. 

The research experience of the centers and the 
imaginative and _ constructive experimentation 
throughout the entire system contributed greatly to 
the professional employment service of later years, 
equipped to meet the changing needs of a dynamic 
labor market and flexible enough to cope with any 
emergency. The DicrionARY OF OCCUPATIONAL 
TirLes was the most spectacular accomplishment of 
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the ORP. However, during its existence, the research 
center program made equally significant contribu- 
tions to a variety of other phases of employment 
service operations. 

Under SSB, the ORP was renamed the Occupa- 
tional Analysis Program. 


JOB ANALYSIS—THE DICTIONARY OF OCCU- 
PATIONAL TITLES PUBLISHED.—The informa- 
tion gathered through the job analysis program re- 
sulted, among other things, in the publication of the 
first edition of the DicrionARY OF OCCUPATIONAL 
TirLes in 1939. The actual preparation of the 
DOT involved 3 years of work, which began in 
June 1936 with the experimental preparation of 
definitions of occupational titles designed to release 
information to the local offices more quickly than could 
be done by writing longer job descriptions. At the 
end of 1937, the work of arranging definitions into 
occupational groups was started, preparatory to actual 
codification. Not until 1939 was the DOT com- 
pletely developed and prepared for publication. 

The dictionary contained over 29,000 job titles 
defining approximately 15,000 separate jobs identified 
by about 8,000 occupational classifications. As this 
publication was completed, a concerted program was 
carried through to introduce the DOT into the opera- 
tions of the local offices and to improve it by encour- 
aging States to submit information on jobs not 
adequately covered. 

The job analysis program was pointed toward the 
application of its established techniques to collect 
the source material for the DOT, job descriptions, 
and other occupational analysis items. In the com- 
munity research centers, the staffs collected data 
with emphasis on community-wide job characteristics 
while the national office organized these into tools 
useful to the local offices. A number of the State 
employment services cooperated in data collection and 
in the development of job analysis end products; job 
analysis activity was maintained in several of the 
State employment services which were not themselves 
hosts to the federally sponsored research centers. 

The job description program emphasized the 
preparation of local job descriptions and the adapta- 
tion of national materials for local use. Local 
materials were coordinated. Eighty-five local studies, 
representing 51 industries, were prepared and put 
into use. The format and presentation of job descrip- 
tions were improved. 

National job descriptions for a number of industries 
were published. During 1938, job descriptions for 
cleaning, dyeing, and pressing, for hotels and restau- 
rants, for job foundries, for job machine shops, and 
for retail trade were issued. The year 1939 saw 
publication of national job descriptions for: Bakery 
products; confectionery; a revision of cotton tex- 
tiles; domestic service and personal service occupa- 
tions; garment manufacturing; industrial service and 
maintenance occupations; and lumber and lumber 
products. 
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The DOT made it possible to classify workers 
uniformly on the basis of their skills and experiences 
and to relate their qualifications to the requirements 
of employers in an orderly manner. Its adoption led 
to the development of new application and selection 
techniques and other tools and aids to facilitate the 
placement process. 


PROCEDURE ANALYSIS—BEGINNING OF 
MANAGEMENT CONTROLS.—From 1933 through 
1937, no national standards of qualitative manage- 
ment controls had existed, although many States 
had developed and established their own. Quantita- 
tive controls were generally confined to the periodic 
statistical collection of raw workload items. ‘This 
period saw the development of a limited number 
of qualitative controls (such as order and application 
card analyses, error check sheets on claims-taking, 
and others) in a number of States. These were 
brought together, about 1940, combined with a body 
of program material and suggested procedures, and 
issued as handbooks for local office reference. These 
handbooks comprised the first materials of this type 
given general distribution and stimulated and clarified 
the thinking of local and State offices. 

At this same time, operating statistics for manage- 
ment control purposes were refined. During late 1940 
and early 1941, the majority of employment service 
offices embarked upon the regular collection, from 
significant employers, of information on their current 
employment and future hiring plans. 

ECONOMIC ANALYSIS.—As the Baltimore Center 
concentrated on the employment problems of youth, it 
made early and well-known improvements in labor 
market analysis techniques. Its basic product was 
designed for use in counseling and guidance, but the 
results led to a widening recognition that the Employ- 
ment Service was, in fact, a center of employment 
information. 

The Employment Service became recognized as both 
a source and a user of labor market information. 
State directors and local office managers frequently 
were asked to discuss employment conditions before 
employer, union, civic, and government groups. The 
active file was found to have a high inverse correlation 
with indexes of business and thus became recognized 
as an indicator of unemployment trends. Claims 
data gave further information about unemployment. 
The trend in private placements became recognized 
as sensitive indicators of employment opportunities. 

The upsurge of industry in 1939 and 1940 sharpened 
the need for labor market information. At first, 
knowledge of the labor market was based on existing 
statistics of operations. The principal sources were 
counts of unemployment compensation claims and 
employment service registrations and placements. 
When special needs arose they were met by sporadic 


special studies covering short-time periods and selected 
topics. In short, the labor market information of the 
period consisted of fragments of the total labor market 
picture. Not until a greater need arose in 1940 did 
the Employment Service attempt to synthesize all of 
its information into a comprehensive picture of the 
labor market. It then instituted a broad statistical 
program of labor market reporting designed to yield 
an integrated picture of the national labor market; 
reveal to what extent the labor supply was being used 
effectively; and indicate the extent to which shortages 
were developing by occupation, area, and industry. 


WORKER ANALYSIS—TESTING.—The testing 
activities of this period were concentrated in the com- 
munity research centers where the work of developing 
oral trade questions and aptitude test batteries for 
additional occupations was continued and particular 
emphasis was placed upon the experimental use of 
USES tests in the nearby local offices. 


Industrial Services and Industry 
Relations 


The occupational research program laid the ground- 
work for better relations between the public employ- 
ment services and industry and made a real contribu- 
tion to the development of improved personnel man- 
agement practices with respect to such problems as: 
Initial selection of workers; assigning workers to 
specific jobs; transferring, promoting, and training 
workers according to their aptitudes; and providing a 
work environment conducive to job satisfaction and 
employment stabilization. Employers were learning 
the costs of high turnover resulting from poor selec- 
tion and assignment of workers. Through basic 
research in plants, the occupational research program 
was developing techniques to avoid these wastes. 

With the enactment of the Social Security Act, the 
relationship between labor turnover and unemploy- 
ment benefits became more obvious to industry, and 
employers began to adapt the techniques developed 
by the USES to their own management operations. 
The cooperative arrangements then established led to 
the development, in 1940, of plans for an industry 
relations program. Before this program was ready 
to go into actual operation, wartime activities caused 
its abandonment. 

Thus, in 7 short years, the new USES surmounted 
the years of relief employment and the impact of 
unemployment insurance, while it simultaneously 
conducted the basic research which made it an effec- 
tive force in the employment process. The organi- 
zation hammered out in these trying years proved 
well equipped to handle the even greater problems 
of the future. 
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Chapter III 


The World War II Years 








I. Employment Buildup, 1940-42 


orLD War II began in Europe late in 1939. 

By mid-1940, the United States was fast becom- 

ing ‘“‘the arsenal of democracy.” Orders for air- 
planes, ships, munitions and other materials of war 
were placed in the United States by England and by 
France. President Roosevelt declared a state of 
national emergency in September 1940. The national 
defense program resulted in reactivating and expand- 
ing existing plants, building new plants, and greatly 
increased employment. 

In 1940 some 8 million Americans were still unem- 
ployed, roughly 15 percent of the Nation’s labor 
force. In less than 3 years, the Nation, under the 
stress of the war situation, changed from an economy 
of relatively high unemployment to one of high em- 
ployment. The unemployed were absorbed and 
school-age youth, older men, women, and the handi- 
capped were brought into the labor force. 

The Employment Service was called upon to play 
a part in this transition. Once more, it demonstrated 
its characteristic adaptability. Soon after the attack 
on Pearl Harbor, the national administration recog- 
nized the role of the Employment Service in chan- 
neling available workers to war production jobs and 
federalized the Employment Service in an effort to 
achieve greater uniformity and more effective opera- 
tion. With the addition of a number of new functions, 
the USES pushed ahead with its work of recruiting 
and channeling additional workers for the service of 
the Nation. 
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Organizational Changes 


The war in Europe caused the beginning of a large 
national defense program in the United States. Dur- 
ing the early days of the defense program, manpower 
was abundant; before its end, manpower was to be 
recognized as a prime resource of the Nation. The 
Bureau of Employment Security and the Federal- 
State system of 1,600 local employment offices and 
1,750 itinerant points were called upon to recruit and 
place workers in defense industries. 

The USES was stipulated in July 1940 as the re- 


. ferring agency for 50 percent of all trainees to public 


pre-employment training courses conducted by voca- 
tional schools and the National Youth Administration. 
In some centers, former CCC camps were transformed 
into vocational training schools to equip young work- 
ers for defense jobs; and recruitment, and ultimately 
placement, was largely the task of the Employment 
Service. 

In the second Deficiency Appropriation Act of 1940, 
Congress voted funds to the SSB “to provide special 
Federal assistance to and supervision of State employ- 
ment services for the selection and testing for, and 
placement of workers in, occupations essential to the 
national defense.”’ 

By order of the President, on December 19, 1941, 
the facilities and personnel of the State employment 
offices were transferred to the USES. By January 1, 
1942, this transfer was accomplished. Unemployment 
insurance continued under State administration. 
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To assume the new and added responsibilities re- 
sulting from federalization, the BES of the SSB was 
expanded. An Associate Director was appointed with 
responsibilities for supervising all field operations in- 
cluding the USES. 

The work of operations and analysis and of stand- 
ards and methods was expanded. Business and fiscal 
management, personnel management of USES field 
personnel, and supervision of the District of Columbia 
Employment Center were responsibilities of the Asso- 
ciate Director. Reporting to the Associate Director 
was a Division of Field Management, comprised of 
two sections—Labor Supply (defense training and 
clearance units) and Farm Placement Service. The 
Division of Field Management directed and supervised 
the field operations of the USES, through the regional 
offices. The regional offices were expanded to meet 
growing needs for supervision and technical assistance 
to State, area, and local employment offices. 

The Employment Service Division reported to the 
Associate Director. Its functions were to set up 
methods and procedures to provide special services 
for handicapped and inexperienced applicants and 
minority groups and to push forward occupational 
analysis programs. The Veterans Placement Service 
(renamed the Veterans Employment Service in 
1941) also reported to the Associate Director. 

The local offices were assigned new and additional 
duties relating to the control of manpower-for defense 
priority needs. 


Costs and Financing During 
Federalization 


During the period of Federal operation, which lasted 
until November 1946, the Employment Service was 
financed entirely by Federal funds and has continued 
to be so financed ever since. A distribution of funds 
was made between the USES and the State UI agen- 
cies on the basis of functions to be performed. Pro- 
vision was also made for the exchange of services be- 
tween the two programs. 

With the development of minimum standards apply- 
ing to personal services and certain categories of non- 
personal services, line-item control was eliminated 
where operations were under regulations equivalent 
to the prescribed standards. All States qualified for 
relaxation of line-item control by July 1, 1942. Budget 
requests were continued on a line-item basis, however. 

For the budgetary period July 1-December 31, 1942, 
the States were required to submit, in addition to the 
regular line-item budget, request statements showing 
functional distribution of personal services, travel costs, 
and certain workloads. Separate budgets were required 
for the Employment Service and for unemployment 
insurance. The Employment Service was requested to 
include a statement of personal service requirements for 
administration, staff, claims-taking, and placements, 
marking the beginning of what might be called “‘func- 
tional budgeting.” Estimated workloads and aver- 
age functional unit costs were used as a guide in the 
appraisal of direct personal services. 
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A system for accumulating time-and-cost data had 
been started in 1940 and was being followed in all 
States and Territories except Alaska by July 1, 1943. 
Because funds were insufficient to meet estimated 
requirements, allocations for employment service 
activities were made on a formula basis. 


Manpower for National Defense 


When the heavy demand for manpower arose, the 
local employment offices were in a key position to 
undertake mobilizing the labor force in their com- 
munities. 

By June 1940, applications for employment were 
flowing in at the rate of almost a million and a half a 
month. Monthly placements, mostly in_ private 
defense industries, were close to 300,000. The active 
file of job applicants numbered 5% million. 

Throughout the first year of America’s participation 
in the war, the volume of placements rose steadily. 
In 1941 they totaled 5,404,000, 48 percent above 1940. 
In 1942 they rose to 6,920,000, 28 percent over 1941. 
The rise continued throughout 1942 and during the 
last 6 months of that year, they were 42 percent 
greater than in the whole of fiscal 1939—40. 

The first major demands for defense workers were 
for the building of defense plants and military facil- 
ities. This meant that local offices had to fill a 
demand for workers in occupational and industrial 
categories with which they were most experienced. 
As defense plants and facilities were completed, the 
demand for production workers increased accordingly. 

The early demands for labor, both for construction 
and for production, were met largely from the unem- 
ployed reserves. Thus the 8 million unemployed in 
April 1940 was reduced to about 4 million in De- 
cember 1941. Although shortages of some specific 
skills began to appear and a few areas of labor shortage 
or of labor surplus were created by the allocation of 
defense contracts and the curtailment of civilian 
production, few real manpower problems arose. 

From March 15 to April 15, 1941, workers available 
for defense jobs were ascertained through voluntary 
registration at the local employment offices under 
the national registration program. An occupational 
survey made at that time showed that there were 
critical shortages in 79 vital defense occupations. 
This information led to the establishment of training 
programs to meet the situation. To complete the 
inventory of national manpower, preliminary to 
developing a system of equitable distribution of man- 
power between defense industry and military service, 
the Selective Service System, early in 1942, turned 
over to local employment offices 9 million occupational 
questionnaires which registrants had filled in. 

The President emphasized the need for using all 
available productive manpower without discrimina- 
tion against competent or potential workers because 
of ‘race or national origin and instructed the Employ- 
ment Service to observe this policy. To handle com- 
plaints that groups or individuals were not being 
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Manpower for defense jobs was 
mobilized through the public 
employment offices. 


utilized, he created the Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practices. 

With the creation of a Labor Supply Branch in the 
Office of Production Management on July 7, 1941, 
the USES was designated as the agency to carry the 
chief responsibility for supplying defense labor. By 
agreement with the Farm Security Administration, 
the USES provided placement facilities for 100 FSA 
labor camps to help provide an adequate supply of 
farm labor. The Veterans Employment Service 
reported placing a total of 179,000 veterans during 
fiscal 1941, in contrast to 130,000 veterans placed in 
fiscal 1940. 

With the expansion of war industries, the Employ- 
ment Service moved more extensively into the field 
of manufacturing placement and 1,600,000 manu- 
facturing placements were made in the last 6 months 


of 1942. Construction placements continued to be ' 


heavy, reflecting the vast construction program 
which was still necessary for the war effort. On the 
other hand, placements in trade and in service indus- 
tries, which had remained fairly stable, began to 
decline by 1942 as a result of placement priorities 
given to war production and essential war-supporting 
industries. 

As area manpower shortages began to spread and 
defense centers became congested, special emphasis 
was placed on filling defense jobs from within the 
local community wherever possible in the interest of 
economy and to avoid confusion. Employers were 
urged by the National Defense Advisory Commission 
not to recruit labor outside their locality until the 
public employment office had tried to meet their 
requirements locally or through clearance with the 
other offices in the State. 
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CLEARANCE.—tThe first major demands on the 
system for clearing labor between the States followed 
the President’s declaration of a national emergency in 
September 1940. From 1933 to 1940, procedural 
changes and refinements in clearance had been made 
as a result of practical experiences. By September 
1940, when the Employment Service was assigned the 
task of assisting in recruitment of workers for highly 
essential employment, “‘clearance” was ready for the 
responsibility of long-distance matching of men and 
jobs. 

A decentralized national system for clearance of 
employers’ labor needs and for interstate transfer of 
workers in some 500 occupations essential to defense 
industries was put into operation by the USES on 
October 28, 1940. This expanded the existing inter- 
state clearance machinery. This machinery was de- 
signed to minimize any unnecessary movement of 
workers looking for defense jobs from one area to 
another. It was equipped to speed up the interstate 
transfer of workers to vital defense jobs where labor 
was required, without depleting localities of workers 
where there might be a need for them in the near 
future. 

Orders for workers which could not be filled within 
a State were referred to one of 13 regional clearance 
offices where they were routed to localities within the 
region where the needed labor might be available. 
Interregional and nationwide clearance of workers, 
when necessary, was also provided. Actual job re- 
ferrals were made in the local employment service 
offices. Intrastate clearance of workers and jobs con- 
tinued to be handled by the States. Preference was 
given to orders for defense workers. 

Each regional office maintained labor market infor- 
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mation regarding the number and type of key workers 
registered with the State employment services as 
available for employment in defense industry, and 
advance information on potential labor shortages in 
any area or occupation. The USES was thus in a 
position to speed up the recruitment of defense workers 
by steering requests to areas where qualified workers, 
not needed for local defense work, were available. 

By December 7, 1941, the date of the attack on 
Pearl Harbor, some 291,000 workers, representing 
every imaginable classification—unskilled, skilled, 
subprofessional, professional, and technical—had been 
recruited through clearance between the 48 States. 

One unusual feature of labor clearance during these 
years was that, in many cases, the workers were not 
seen by the employer until they reported for work. 
One good example of “clearance in action” was the 
case of approximately 27,000 workers who were re- 
cruited for overseas employment. The workers were 
carefully screened against the employer’s specifica- 
tions. Those selected were furnished transportation 
and orders to report to one of two points, New York 
or New Orleans, for embarkation, without any per- 
sonal contact with the employer. 


FARM PLACEMENT .—The Farm Placement Serv- 
30 


ice had for many years assisted in directing and mov- 
ing migratory agricultural workers into areas where 
farm crops having high manpower requirements were 
grown extensively. While farm labor movements had 
long-established patterns, it was noted at this time that 
they were being modified in some cases as the result 
of mechanization of certain farm operations and by 
other economic factors. 

In States where the supply and demand for local 
farm workers was well balanced, it was not necessary 
to provide special farm placement facilities. Some 
States, however, found a need for developing their 
agricultural placement services and operated effective 
farm placement services during these years. 


Tools and Techniques ‘‘Go to War’’ 


The needs of the Nation during the period of 
national defense and the first year of American par- 
ticipation in World War II brought widened recog- 
nition of the value of the occupational analysis pro- 
gram. The Army called on the USES for help in 
securing more effective utilization of military man- 
power. As the manpower supply tightened, handi- 
capped workers became a valuable national resource 
of untapped manpower. Other lines of occupational 
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analysis also proved their immediate value during 
the war years. 


JOB ANALYSIS AND MANPOWER UTILIKA- 
TION.—At the request of the Army, the USES 
adapted the basic techniques developed under the 
ORP to analyze 11,000 Army positions. The national 
office staff was expanded and technicians were as- 
signed to the field for study of the various jobs and to 
make further industry surveys in the rising defense 
industries. 

Work continued on perfecting the DicTIONARY OF 
OccuPpaATIONAL TitLEs. The first Supplement of 
DOT, containing 2,000 job definitions and 842 code 
numbers, was prepared and distributed to the local 
offices in 1941. During 1942, two additions to the 
Supplement were released, the first containing 500 
new and revised job definitions and 210 identifying 
code numbers, and the second, 480 new and revised 
job definitions and 180 code numbers. The DOT 
and Oral Trade Questions became standard tools in all 
military service personnel classification and assign- 
ment work. 

Analysis of 623 occupations essential to the national 
defense was made in 1942. Occupations were sur- 
veyed in defense industries to find out those which 
might be suitable for women workers. This work was 
important in connection with selective service defer- 
ments, priority in referrals, certificates of availability, 
and the other devices developed as the labor market 
grew tighter. 


ORAL TRADE QUESTIONS.—As a contribution 
to the war effort, the first volume of USES Oral 
Trade Questions was published by the Government 
Printing Office and made available, not only to all 
local employment service offices, but to the military 
services as well. These proved their value in the 
placement of uniformed men and women in jobs in 
the services. 

In 1940 the American Book Company published 
OccuPATIONAL COUNSELING TECHNIQUES for the Tech- 
nical Board of ORP. This was given over primarily 
to a presentation of the methods and results obtained 
in the test development and application program 
evolved in the preceding years. 

Preparations for national defense led to the need 
for additional worker analysis techniques. To provide 
these, both the Washington and field staffs were in- 
creased and field worker analysts were assigned to the 
SSB regional offices. 

States were encouraged to use both proficiency and 
aptitude tests in local offices for selection purposes. 
In the few offices where counseling programs were 
provided, tests were also used in counseling if they 
were available. Encouraging States to adopt testing 
programs included providing assistance in (1) setting 
up local office testing units, (2) training personnel to 
administer and score tests, (3) explaining to inter- 
viewers how test results could help in classifying, 
selecting, and referring applicants as well as in the 
counseling situation, and (5) explaining the testing 
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program to managers and other Employment Service 
administrators. 

The research and development aspects of the pro- 
gram were by no means neglected. Occupational 
analysts within the State services were trained in the 
operation of the test research program and in ways to 
recognize situations where test batteries could be 
developed. ‘Through this means and because of the 
increasing demand for labor, the production of vali- 
dated aptitude test batteries and oral trade questions 
was considerably increased. 

Many new aptitude test items were developed which 
were to be used later in aptitude test batteries devel- 
oped for selection and counseling purposes. The 
need was recognized for a comprehensive battery of 
tests which could be used to appraise most of an 
individual’s vocational aptitudes. The first USES 
factor analysis study was conducted, which served 
as a basis for the development of the GENERAL APTI- 
TUDE TrEsT BATTERY. 


BEGINNINGS OF SELECTIVE PLACEMENT OF 
THE HANDICAPPED.—Although counseling for 
youth was largely abandoned, a new phase of counsel- 
ing had been developing which was to prove valuable 
as the labor market grew progressively tighter. This 
was in the field of specialized counseling and place- 
ment of handicapped workers. 

The pioneering work in this field had been done in 
the Minneapolis office of the Minnesota State Em- 
ployment Service in 1931-33. A series of job-analysis 
studies was subsequently conducted in the St. Paul 
area as a part of the ORP. These studies demon- 
strated to employers that handicapped workers could 
perform most of the jobs in the plants covered, pro- 
vided they were placed in jobs where physical require- 
ments were in line with the physical capacities of the 
individual worker. 

Great impetus was given to selective placement by 
the drive to recruit additional workers for war pro- 
duction and to utilize effectively the millions who were 
rejected by Selective Service. Handicapped place- 
ments, first reported as a separate item in 1940, rose 


from 27,675 in that year to 299,846 in 1945. 


The defense program during the early war years 
crystallized the position of the Employment Service 
as the primary source of information concerning 
labor requirements and labor supply. The previous 
labor market information program had been con- 
cerned primarily with reporting local office activities 
and analyzing labor supply. It now became neces- 
sary to develop information with respect to the 
demand for labor. 

The first labor shortages developed with respect 
to specific occupations. As industry began to expand, 
machine-tool builders, shipbuilders and metalworking 
industries, in general, discovered that the Nation, 
during its depression years, had neglected to train 
young workers to replace retiring highly skilled 
craftsmen. Local offices began to report lists of 
“hard to fill” occupations. As the unemployment 
expansion continued, the number of shortage occu- 
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pations increased, as did the number of industries 
and areas involved. 

Proper planning to meet the employment require- 
ments of expanding defense industries made it 
necessary for the Service to know in advance the 
hiring requirements in every part of the Nation in 
order to avoid labor shortage situations. The first 
attempts to assess the labor supply-demand situation 
in the major defense areas of the country were based 
upon narrative reports from State offices discussing 
labor market developments during the past month 
and the outlook for the immediate future. The value 
of these brief local summaries led to their improve- 
ment. As early as August 1940 an experimental 
establishment reporting system was initiated, based 
on personal visits by local office employer relations 
representatives to defense industry employers. The 
reports were designed to obtain from the employer 
information with respect to his current and anticipated 
labor requirements. During the succeeding years 
these establishment reports were improved and 
sharpened and coverage was extended until they 
became the primary sources of labor-demand infor- 
mation. 

As the labor market information available in the 
local office developed in scope, it became possible 
to analyze the local labor market situation in quanti- 
tative terms and to anticipate, with considerable 
accuracy, the labor needs that would develop during 
the coming months. As the number of employers 





submitting reports increased, labor market informa- 
tion was analyzed on an industry and an occupational 
basis. For security reasons most of the analyses were 
restricted in use to the Service itself and to other 
government agencies. Findings were available to the 
public only in broad summary form. 

As labor shortages became acute, key agencies in the 
conduct of the war, including procurement, produc- 
tion-scheduling, materials-allocation, housing, and 
similar agencies, turned to the Employment Service, 
both as a source of labor to staff the various projects 
and as a source of labor market information to guide 
their program decisions. Policies were drawn up 
which related labor supply with procurement, plant 
location, production scheduling, housing, and related 
projects involving the employment of labor. The 
labor market information program of the USES 
proved its worth many times over in this planning 
function. | 

The growing importance of the Employment Service 
as a recruitment and placement agency and as a source 
of labor market jnformation, brought it into closer 
contact with employers than ever before. Employer 
relations representatives became the immediate link 
between the local office and local defense employers. 
As such they gathered information and job orders from 
the employers, advised them with respect to labor 
shortages and surpluses, developed recruitment pro- 
grams, and advised on training, turnover, and absen- 
teeism programs. 


2. Labor Shortage, 1942-45 


y 1942, tremendous strides had been taken toward 
B organizing the Nation’s economy for full-scale 

war production. Since 1940 much of the physical 
plant had been converted to defense. New plants, 
shipyards, and arsenals had been erected. The reserve 
of unemployed workers had shrunk to less than 3 mil- 
lion. Labor shortages of increasing severity were de- 
veloping in key occupations, areas, and industries. 

The Armed Forces were calling for 4.3 million men 
in 1942, with an equal number required in 1943, and 
defense industries needed an additional 4 million 
workers. Such conditions demanded the drawing of 
manpower reserves into the labor force and into the 
war program. This meant the mobilization of women, 
youth, the aged, members of minority groups, and the 
physically handicapped, most of whom had not pre- 
viously been gainfully employed. 

The tremendous manpower mobilization goals still 
to be raised demanded a direct program for the organ- 
ization of the Nation’s manpower resources, with cen- 
tralized planning and direction. It was thought by 
some that it might even become necessary to compel 
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the transfer of workers from less essential activities if 
the manpower goals of the Nation were to be achieved. 
But the Nation remained dedicated to the voluntary 
relationships of a democracy. 

The civilian and the military demands on available 
manpower made it evident that orderly mobilization 
of the labor force was essential if war production goals 
were to be reached. ‘To make the most efficient use of 
the available supply of labor, the President created the 
War Manpower Commission by Executive order on 
April 18, 1942. Five months later, on September 17, 
the Employment Service was made a part of WMC. 
For the duration of the war, the history of the USES 
and of WMC are almost identical. The USES sup- 
plied at least 80 percent of WMC’s personnel and was, 
throughout this entire period, its principal operating 
arm. 

As the labor market grew tighter, WMC’s original 
functions of resolving labor supply problems were ex- 
panded to include procuring and training of labor and 
attainment of maximum utilization of available labor. 
It also became concerned with war-created health and 
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welfare services, housing, community facilities, migra- 
tion, and the distribution of labor between military 
and civilian activities. 


The War Manpower Commission 


Executive Order No. 9139, which created WMC, 
instructed the Chairman, after consultation with rep- 
resentatives of the other Federal agencies constituting 
the Commission, to formulate plans and programs and 
establish basic national policies to assure the most ef- 
fective mobilization and maximum utilization of the 
Nation’s manpower in the prosecution of the war. 
The WMC was empowered to estimate manpower re- 
quirements for industry; ‘‘review all the estimates of 
needs for military, agricultural, and civilian man- 
power; and direct the several departments and agencies 
of the Government as to the proper allocation of avail- 
able manpower.” 

Its other duties were: To coordinate and control to 
the extent necessary, the collection and compilation of 
labor market data by Federal agencies; to establish 
policies and prescribe regulations for all Federal pro- 
grams relative to the recruitment, training, and place- 
ment of workers for industry and agriculture; to pre- 
scribe policies and regulations for all Federal nonmili- 
tary manpower needs; and to formulate and, with the 
approval of the President, to recommend legislative 
programs deemed necessary for these purposes. 


COMPOSITION.—WMC originally consisted of 
the Chairman, representing FSA, and representatives 
of the Departments of War, Navy, Agriculture and 
Labor, the War Production Board, the Labor Produc- 
tion Division of the WPB, Selective Service, and the 
Civil Service Commission. In June 1942, representa- 
tives of the National Housing Agency and the Office 
of Defense Transportation were added to WMC. 

Certain independent agencies and bureaus of estab- 
lished Departments were transferred directly to the 
Commission at the outset. Others were made subject 
to WMC’s coordination. The first to be transferred 
were: The National Roster of Scientific and Special- 
ized Personnel; the Office of Procurement and Assign- 
ment; and the labor supply functions of the Labor 
Division of the War Production Board. The Appren- 
tice Training Service (from the Department of Labor) 
and the Training-Within-Industry functions of WPB 
were transferred to the Office of the Administrator of 
the FSA. 

The Committee on Fair Employment Practices was 
transferred to WMC on July 30, 1942, but was made 
an independent agency by Executive Order 9346 on 
May 27, 1943. 

The USES, the National Youth Administration, the 
Apprentice Training Service, and the Training-With- 
in-Industry Service were transferred from the Office 
of the Administrator of FSA to WMC by Executive 
Order 9247 dated September 17, 1942. 

The Selective Service System was transferred to 
WMC by Executive Order 9279, December 5, 1942, 
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but restored to independent status by Congress a year 
later. 

Integration of wage and manpower policies was 
sought when the Chairman of WMC was named as an 
ex-officio member of the Economic Stabilization Board 
in the Office of Economic Stabilization on December 
5, 1942. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT POLICY AND VOLUN- 
TARISM .—I\mmediately after the creation of WMC, 
a National Labor-Management Policy Committee was 
established, with equal representation of labor and 
management. Subsequent, representation by agricul- 
ture was added. The American Federation of Labor, 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation were represented on the Committee. 
Most of the labor and management representatives 
had previously served on an earlier manpower prob- 
lems advisory committee of the Labor Division of the 
National Defense Advisory Commission. 

The vigorous action of the Committee with regard 
to major policy questions and its insistence on being 
consulted on all important issues led to its more 
formal establishment by Executive Order No. 9279 on 
December 5, 1942. 

The Chairman of WMC consulted with and rarely 
overruled a unanimous decision of the National Labor- 
Management Policy Committee. The Committee 
consistently advocated reliance on voluntary methods 
in carrying out the manpower programs. Somewhat 
later, parallel committees were set- up at regional, 
State, and area levels. The support of these bodies 
contributed greatly to the public acceptance of WMC 
policies and programs. 

WMC sought to staff and stabilize employment in 
war and war-supporting activities through regulations 
governing recruitment, hiring, release of workers, 
length of the workweek, establishment of plant em- 
ployment ceilings, priority of referrals, and similar 
measures. These programs took the form of restric- 
tions on the hiring of new employees, based on the 
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assumption that if all new hires could be regulated, 
the movement of workers froia job to job could be 
directed to the advantage of the war effort. 

The Commission had no real enforcement powers to 
prevent violation of its regulations, but it had the 
sanction of other government agencies with authority; 
the public recognized the need for action; and man- 
agement and labor cooperated. 


ORGANIZATION.—Between June and September 
1942, WMC was a coordinating agency. It issued a 
wide series of directives assigning responsibilities to 
various agencies on manpower matters, covering the 
establishment of lists of essential activities, critical 
occupations, critical war production, placement priori- 
ties, the encouragement of transfers of workers to 
essential activities, occupational deferments, recruit- 
ment and placement of essential agricultural workers 
and provision of adequate housing for them, day-care 
programs for the children of working mothers, the 
transfer and release of Federal employees, and related 
matters. 

The transfer of the USES to the Commission, along 
with the other operating agencies transferred at the 
same time, made WMC both an operating and a 
coordinating agency. As a result, WMC’s organi- 
zational structure was altered. Emphasis was placed 
on line operations through a field service. 

WMC was organized along the staff-and-line plan. 
Three major bureaus—Placement, Manpower Utili- 
zation, and Training—and seven basic services— 
Planning Board, Legal, Reports and Analysis, Infor- 
mation, Budget and Finance, Administrative, and 
Personnel—comprised the staff organization. 

The Employment Office Service Division, Indus- 
trial and Commercial Division, Veterans Employ- 
ment Service Division, Rural Industries Division, 
National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Per- 
sonnel, and the Procurement and Assignment Service 
were in the Bureau of Placement. During most of this 
period a Minority Group Service was also a part of 
this Bureau. The Divisions of Occupational Analysis 
and Manning Tables, Industrial Consultation Service, 
and Governmental Agencies were in the Bureau of 
Manpower Utilization. 

The National Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel remained virtually an autonomous unit 
within WMC and operated out of Washington. The 
Selective Service System was never integrated with 
the other parts of WMC although the Director of 
Selective Service reported directly to the WMC 
Chairman during the year it was a part of WMC; 
a loose Jiaison was maintained between the regional 
and local WMC and the State SSS directors. The 
largely autonomous local selective service boards 
relied heavily on local labor market information 
in making their decisions. 

Twelve regional WMC directors were appointed 
and made responsible for the execution, interpretation, 
and coordination of policy and activities in their 
regions. They were given broad authority for the 
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solution of local labor market problems. Subse- 
quently, area directors were appointed in all impor- 
tant labor market areas, with generally similar 
authority within their jurisdictions. The organiza- 
tional pattern of the WMC’s regional and State offices 
followed that of the headquarters office. 

The operating base of the WMC was the local em- 
ployment service office. Specialists in apprenticeship 
training, training-within-industry, and manpower 
utilization served as local consultants working out of 
State, regional, or the WMC headquarters office. 

During 1943 the direct operation of the District of 
Columbia Employment Center by the headquarters 
office was discontinued and its operations were con- 
ducted in the same manner as those in the States. 

The GI bill of rights—Title IV of Public Law 346— 
passed June 22, 1944, provided for the creation of a 
Veterans Placement Service Board and resulted in an 
increase in numbers of headquarters, State and local 
office staffs in order to render “‘an adequate job- 
placement and employment-counseling service” to 
veterans. As demobilization began, additional local 
offices were also opened in order to carry out this 
responsibility. 

In September 1945, the WMC was abolished. The 
Employment Service functions were then returned to 
the Department of Labor. The Service continued 
federalized until November 1946. 
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OPERATIONS.—WMC was primarily concerned 
with the formulation of uniform manpower policies 
and in securing government and public support to the 
solution of manpower problems. It stressed the 
importance of manpower as a valuable and limited 
national resource and sought to restrict the demands 
for labor on the basis of the urgency of need in the 
overall effort. Its operations were of a purely service 
character, such as the recruitment and placement 
activities of the USES, which as the manpower 
shortage intensified, included the importation of 
foreign workers. Closely related were the training 
activities of the Apprentice Training Service and the 
Training-Within-Industry Service, and the manpower 
utilization activities of WMC’s Bureau of Manpower 
Utilization. 

The principal operating arm of WMC was the 
USES. The Employment Service, in 1942, had a 
nationwide network of 1,700 local employment offices 
and 2,500 branch offices and itinerant points, reaching 
every important community and every county in the 
Nation. 

WMC’s operations were essentially decentralized. 
It was in the local labor market areas, the localities 
where employers carried on their businesses and where 
workers sought employment, that WMC’s operations 
were almost entirely conducted. Continuous deal- 
ings with thousands of essential plants, depots, mines, 
and other units, and the scores of thousands of persons 
contacting local USES offices daily, made local WMC 
administration and program operations responsive to 
changing local manpower needs and problems. 

These relationships were developed and maintained 
within an essentially voluntary framework of coopera- 
tion. However, there were severa] possible methods of 
securing cooperation which occasionally had to be 
exercised. 

One method was that WMC had the authority to 
recommend to the War Production Board and the pro- 
curement agencies that priorities for needed materials, 
equipment, etc., beiwithheld from noncooperative 
employers. A second and more direct method was to 
deny assistance in procuring and maintaining an 
adequate labor force; use of this device was regarded 
as inadvisable, as it might have an adverse effect on 
an employer’s capacity to meet essential production 
schedules or on his subsequent chances of securing 
contracts. Even these limited approaches to enforce- 
ment of cooperation could not be used against em- 
ployers engaged in less-essential activities, since WMC 
extended them no benefits or privileges, and, in fact, 
tried to persuade them to use less manpower so that 
it could be channeled to more essential uses. 

After the initial absorption of the reserve of unem- 
ployed workers into defense employment, the recruit- 
ment and staffing of essential parts of the war economy 
were constructively solved in significant measure by 
the coordinated programs of WMC. An outstanding 
record was made in recruitment and placement of 
workers throughout the war period. By 1944, 12.2 
million placements were made by USES local offices, 
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of which 6.8 million were in manufacturing. Farm 
placements rose to 3.5 million in 1943. 

Through use of advisory groups of management, 
labor, agriculture, women’s organizations, and the 
various minorities, public acceptance of the voluntary 
nature of WMC’s programs was sought. The de- 
centralized operations of WMC permitted local varia- 
tions in the nature and application of WMC policies, 
and recognition of the difference in scope and in- 
tensity of manpower problems in different sections of 
the country, and between different industries. 

Through interregional clearance and foreign re- 
cruitment, workers were channeled to labor-short 
areas and critical industries. Based on improved 
labor-supply information and orders carefully screened 
according to priority of importance, hundreds of 
thousands of critically needed workers were directed 
across area and State borders into the Manhattan 
(Atomic Bomb) Project, into vital munitions and air- 
craft plants, into arsenals, shipyards, mines, smelters, 
logging camps, railroads, and for jobs overseas. 

With the development and expansion of the labor 
market reporting system and improved techniques of 
estimating demand, supply, labor reserves, and area, 
industry, and occupational patterns, specific labor 
market information was available during the entire 
war period. This served as a guide to policy de- 
termination, programing, and detailed operations 
wherever manpower was a factor. 

Occupational data, such as plant staffing schedules, 
manning tables, and industry staffing schedules, con- 
tributed to standardization of training time and job 
requirements in hundreds of war plants and aided 
local selective service boards in deferment determina- 
tions. 

Employment stabilization plans tended to discour- 
age voluntary quitting and increased the stability of 
employment within war plants. “Pirating” of workers 
from one employer to another, which was widely 
prevalent during World War I, was substantially 
reduced. 

The WMC achieved considerable success in coor- 
dinating the manpower demands of the various 
government war agencies and in securing uniform 
manpower policies. 

As the war program intensified, highly critical 
industry and area manpower shortages developed. 
These conditions made it necessary to direct the 
limited supply of manpower to essential establish- 
ments. In order to rank establishments in their order 
of urgency and to meet their manpower needs, a 
system of interagency committees was established, 
composed of the ranking local representative of the 
WPB, the WMC, the Army, the Navy, and other 
agencies concerned. The Production Urgency Com- 
mittees were chaired by the WPB and determined 
the urgency of local production in relation to national 
needs. The Area Manpower Priorities Committees 
(eventually totaling 131) were chaired by the WMC 
and allocated manpower and determined employ- 
ment ceilings for each individual establishment. The 
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Exterior and interior views of an employment service local office during World War II. 


formerly a series of small stores, was completely remodeled for employment service occupancy. The 
floor area was 13,014 square feet. 


determinations of the latter committee were carried 
out by the local employment service office in its 
priority-referral and employment-ceilings operations. 

COSTS AND FINANCING.—When the USES was 
made a part of the WMC, funds which previously 
had been determined as available for its administra- 
tion were also transferred. Additional funds were 
appropriated during the fiscal year to the WMC for 
the operation of the Employment Service. 

Until the beginning of fiscal 1944, the financial 
functions of the WMC and the USES were handled 
separately. The funds were then consolidated and 
the States received allotments from two appropria- 
tions—WMC General Administration and Employ- 
ment Office Facilities and Services. 

Time-and-cost studies covering employment service 
operations had been discontinued when the Employ- 
ment Service was federalized. In May 1943, a limited 
time-and-cost accounting system was reinstalled in 
certain selected local offices. This was brought about 
because of the lack of adequate workload and cost 
data to present to the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Congress to substantiate appropriation requests. 

In December 1943, detailed budget instructions 
were issued to the States for use in preparing their 
1945 fiscal year budget estimates. Budget estimates 
for local offices were to be based on man-year require- 
ments developed through the use of work-load esti- 
mates and unit-time factors. State office staff was 
to be determined on a formula basis. The budget 
estimates submitted totaled far in excess of the funds 
available; as a result, allotments were continued on 
a quarterly basis, with those for the Employment 
Service on the basis of expenditure rates. 

The WMC itself experienced serious manpower 


problems. Turnover was -high and recruitment 
difficult. Legislative restrictions limited the salaries 
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which could be paid State employment service per- 
sonnel to levels paid by the several States for com- 
parable positions. Since State salaries were lower and 
less elastic than Federal salaries, it was difficult to 
fill positions in the field. In some local offices, 
separation rates, including losses to the Armed Forces, 
ran over 75 percent per year. Frequently it was 
impossible to recruit promptly experienced personnel 
familiar with Employment Service techniques and 
local occupational and industrial labor market con- 
ditions because qualified workers could so easily ob- 
tain higher grades and higher salaries in other Federal 
agencies, as well as in private industry. 


Manpower Mobilization 


As local labor supplies vanished, local offices initi- 
ated recruitment efforts to expand the available local 
labor supply by encouraging potential workers to 
apply for employment. Early efforts were of an over- 
all general nature, aimed at all potential workers, 
particularly women. Experience soon indicated that 
to be effective recruitment efforts had to be aimed at 
specific groups or kinds of workers needed to fill im- 
mediately available jobs. Consequently, tailor-made 
programs were developed to recruit special types of 
workers, such as women, members of minority groups, 
and part-time workers to meet the needs of specific 
industries or plants. As potential labor supplies 
dwindled in many areas, efforts were made to encour- 
age the transfer of workers from _less-essential 
industries. 

Some 9 million occupational questionnaires, com- 
pleted by Selective Service registrants, had been 
tuftned over to the local employment offices with the 
expectation that they could be used to locate needed 
workers. ‘The processing and handling of these form, 
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took considerable staff time from normal placement 
operations and their usefulness was limited by the 
rapidly changing draft and occupational status of the 
individual registrants. 

The increased work load and added responsibilities 
assigned to the USES as a result of the changing labor 
market and the establishment of the WMC required 
modification of the procedures for dealing with job 
seekers. Formal application-taking was virtually 
eliminated. A counter referral system was instituted 
to refer workers to jobs as rapidly as possible. Pri- 
ority in referral was given to war industries. 

Local labor shortages and the unique needs of de- 
fense employment caused a great increase in clearance 
activity between States and areas. The more aggres- 
sive clearance program which was established in 1941 
and 1942 grew into a “land-office” business, con- 
trolled, however, by priorities. By 1943, the Service 
was receiving single orders for 56,000 workers for 
shipyards in Oregon and California, for 30,000 for the 
Alcan Highway, and even for 300,000 civilian workers 
for the Navy yards and other Navy shore establish- 
ments. These orders had to be filled, in Jarge part, 
through the Service’s clearance machinery. In World 
War II, unlike World War I, interstate clearance of 
workers was carried through without Federal subsi- 
dization of transportation costs. 

Another way the urgent need for manpower was 
met during the later war years was by placing re- 
turning veterans in war industry as rapidly as they 
came out of the armed services. The provisions of 
Public Law 16 of 1943 (rehabilitation) and of the GI 
bill of rights of 1944 intensified efforts to place veterans 
in industry. Veterans’ employment was the concern 
of the Veterans Placement Service Board, named as 
a result of the GI bill. 

In several specific situations manpower shortages 
became so critical that upon the urging of WMC, 
the Army transferred large numbers of soldiers to 
the Enlisted Reserve with the agreement that they 
would be employed by mines, rubber plants, and 
foundries. 


Nonagricultural placements of women and Negroes : 


increased steadily. At a time when placements in 
trade and service employment were diminishing, the 
Service was sending out increasing numbers of women 
and Negro job seekers; their placements were being 
developed in industry. This increase reflected the 
persistent and successful efforts of the Service to 
encourage the use of all labor resources in an economy 
having a great increase in jobs and a dwindling labor 
supply. 

Total placements almost tripled between 1939 
and 1943, rising to about 12% million. Manufacturing 
placements increased almost 1,000 percent between 
1940 and 1944. Some war industries, such as aircraft 
and ship building, depended on the public employ- 
ment service offices for their initial buildup’and for 
their supply of production workers. The great 
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majority of new hiring in copper mining was made 
through the USES. Nearly all of the prime war 
contractors and most subcontractors used the Service 
for their recruitment. The proportion of manu- 
facturing placements made through the Employment 
Service rose rapidly from a prewar level approximating 
just over 10 percent of all manufacturing accessions 
(1937-39) to over 50 percent at the production peak 
in 1944, and just under that in 1945. 

This job was accomplished by a wartime USES 
staff whose total numbers varied less than 5 percent 
between its high and low points. 


FARM PLACEMENT .—The needs of the Nation 
for agricultural labor resulted in an expansion of farm 
placement activities. Placements in agriculture 
increased rapidly. During the last 6 months of 
1942, farm labor shortages were felt on a wide scale, 
and the Farm Placement Service made a total of 2.7 
million placements, 80 percent more than the entire 
preceding year and more than four times the annual 
totals of 1939-40. 

The problem of finding farm labor for wartime 
agriculture developed sharply. ‘There was a con- 
tinual effort to secure deferment for young farm 
workers from Selective Service. Sources sought for 
increasing the farm labor supply included the use of 
in-school nonfarm youth, women, a “Food for 
Victory” movement, men from the armed services in 
their off hours or on official leave, Japanese in reloca- 
tion centers, aliens and foreign farm workers, prisoners 
of war, conscientious objectors from camps, OASI 
beneficiaries, and Indians located on reservations. 

The WMC Chairman, on January 23, 1943, gave 
the Secretary of Agriculture full responsibility for the 
recruitment, placement, transfer, and utilization of 
agricultural workers. WMC retained responsibility, 
however, for mobilizing manpower for food processing 
and related industries. Farm placement under the 
Department of Agriculture was reviewed and ap- 
praised by the WMC, periodically. Subsequent 
Executive orders and action by Congress in March 
and April transferred farm placement from the 
USES to Agriculture. 

Congress provided that the War Food Administrator 
could contract for the use of USES facilities to carry 
out farm placement activities, while certifications, 
the use of troops, of prisoners of war, and the impor- 
tation of foreign workers for agricultural production 
remained with WMC. Later on, these functions 
were also assumed by the Department of Agriculture. 

During 1943, the War Food Administrator con- 
tracted with WMC for USES farm placement services 
in 28 States; this number dropped to 11 States in 
1944 and to 9 in 1945. In some States, the Employ- 
ment Services continued in farm placement through- 
out the war years. 

In order to get adequate numbers of workers to 
farms when and where they were needed, Congress 
gave authority and appropriated funds to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, not only for farm labor recruit- 
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ment, but also for their transportation, and for the 
provision of adequate health measures, subsistence, 
housing, and other facilities. This support was 
extended to the farm labor program until the end of 
1947. 


MEXICAN NATIONALS AND RAILROAD EM- 
PLOYMENT.—Early in the war, there were indica- 
tions that it would be difficult to obtain a sufficient 
number of maintenance-of-way workers or track 
laborers to meet the demands of the railroads. Track 
maintenance, to help provide uninterrupted troop and 
war materials transport, became more and more 
important as the war continued. Many former track 
laborers had moved to better paying war work by 
1943. Consequently, retarded track maintenance 
threatened a transportation slowdown. 

The WMC arranged a series of meetings with repre- 
sentatives of railroads, labor organizations, and the 
Railroad Retirement Board to work out ways to pro- 
vide maintenance-of-way workers. After exploring 
the domestic manpower field, it was agreed that the 
Commission should consult with the Department of 
State to determine which foreign countries might 
make their nationals available for temporary railroad 
employment. Finally, the United States and the 
Mexican Government, early in 1943, executed an 
international agreement permitting the importation 
cf Mexican nationals for work on railroads in the 
United States. 

The WMC was responsible for the recruitment and 
welfare of these Mexican workers. Processing at 
recruitment centers was delegated to the Railroad 
Retirement Board. The workers were employed on a 
contractual basis. The contract included the pay- 
ment by employers of transportation from points of 
recruitment to place of employment and return, sub- 
sistence en route, employment conditions similar to 
those offered domestic workers, prevailing wage rates, 
a guaranteed 90 percent of full-time employment, and 
the withholding of a percentage of wages of each 
worker which was’ transmitted to savings accounts 
established in a Mexico City bank. All workers 
recruited for employment in the United States were 
processed by the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service and given physical examinations. The em- 
ploying railroads furnished a $500 bond for each 
worker employed, to guarantee his return to Mexico 
upon completion of his work assignment. (OASI 
deductions paid by these Mexican workers were still 
a subject of negotiation in 1953, when efforts were 
made to transfer these to an appropriate Mexican 
agency.) 

The initial quota of workers allowed by Mexico was 
6,000. Due to the increasing shortage of domestic 
track laborers, the quota was raised at various times. 
At the close of the war, it was 75,000. Each proposed 
quota increase was agreed to by both management and 
labor before it was proposed to the Mexican Govern- 
ment. 
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At the peak of the labor shortage, 45 railroads par- 
ticipated in the program. The number of workers 
employed at one time by individual railroads varied 
from 12,500 with a major western carrier to as few as 
150 with a small northeastern railroad. To maintain 
a full complement of workers during the period of the 
program, 1943 through 1946, a total of 136,000 
Mexican nationals were recruited and employed as 
maintenance-of-way workers. 

The return to Mexico of the 75,000 workers who 
were in the United States at the end of the war did not 
present a serious problem. Since all workers were 


‘not contracted on the same day, it was possible to 


effect an orderly repatriation by returning them as 
contracts expired, or when individuals requested an 
earlier termination of their contract. This eliminated 
certain transportation and health problems, which 
were the concern of Mexican officials should large 
numbers of the workers be brought to the Mexican 
border without regard to the availability of trans- 
portation to the various points of recruitment: 


EMPLOYMENT OF WEST INDIAN WORKERS.— 
Late in 1943, the WMC requested the Congress to 
provide funds for the importation of still more workers 
to be employed as an auxiliary labor supply whenever 
domestic labor was unavailable or to supplement the 
available labor supply in the production of war 
materials. 

The intitial authority for the importation of West 
Indian workers for temporary employment was con- 
tained in title II of Public Law 229, effective February 
14, 1944. Congress appropriated $1,358,200 for the 
importation of workers, but restricted their em- 
ployment to “industries and services essential to the 
preservation, marketing, or distribution of agricul- 
tural products, including the timber and lumber 
industries.” For fiscal year 1945, Congress appro- 
priated $2,465,000 in accordance with title VII of 
Public Law 373, which became effective June 28, 
1944. Congress, at this time, permitted the assign- 
ment of imported foreign workers to employment in 
“industries and services essential to the war effort.” 

These laws authorized the United States Govern- 
ment to pay transportation and subsistence for West 
Indian workers from point of recruitment to port of 
entry and for their return from port of departure 
to point of recruitment. All transportation in the 
continental United States was provided by the 
employer. The WMC negotiated agreements with 
the governments of British Honduras, Barbados, and 
Jamaica for the importation of their citizens for 
temporary employment in essential industries. 

The WMC developed work contracts spelling out 
conditions of employment providing that the 
foreign workers be employed under the same condi- 
tions as domestic workers. They were given a guar- 
anteed period of initial employment and were subject 
to compulsory saving-fund deductions which were 
transmitted to their governments for distribution to 
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their dependents. Each contractural agreement was 
to be signed by the worker and the employer or his 
representative; the WMC as a cosignator had the 
responsibility for determining that the contract pro- 
visions were fulfilled. 

Recruitment and processing centers were estab- 
lished in the foreign countries by WMC and the 
execution of employment and transportation con- 
tracts was arranged for at the point of recruitment. 
Employer representatives either appeared at the 
recruitment center or submitted power of attorney to 
the WMC representative to act on his behalf, as the 
contracts had to be executed at the time of recruit- 
ment. Before employer orders for foreign workers 
were accepted officially, the concurrence of the 
appropriate labor organizations was obtained. 

The WMC arranged with the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration for shipping facilities and with the 
United States Public Health Service and the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service for the assign- 
ment of personnel at recruitment centers to conduct 
physical examinations and to prepare passport 
clearances. 

As the program progressed, arrangements were 
made with the War Food Administration whereby 
Jamaican workers already in the United States and 
employed in agriculture were made available for 
industrial employment at the end of the agricultural 
season. Thus the WMC was able to made consider- 
able numbers of foreign workers immediately available 
to industry at the same time eliminating recruitment 
and initial transportation costs. 

Under the West Indian labor program, 25,000 
workers were placed in employment in war industries. 
The preponderance of the workers were employed in 
chemicals, food, foundries, lumber, ordnance, steel, 
and textiles. Approximately 2,600 were employed in 
other essential industries, 
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Exterior and interior views of a local office constructed for employment service occupancy. It has a floor 
area of 2,356 square feet. 


In contrast with the Mexican experience, the return 
of the West Indian workers presented many problems 
because of the lack of available shipping facilities. It 
therefore Lecame necessary to hold the workers at 
debarkation centers until transportation could be ar- 
ranged. 

Funds made available on July 1, 1946, financed the 
repatriation of the West Indian workers and so ter- 
minated the program. 


Manpower Allocation 


The war years served as a period of real develop- 
ment for the Employment Service in meeting the prob- 
lem of manpower allocation. With a civilian labor 
force of 56.4 million in 1942, military demands were 
such that only 53.9 million were available for civilian 
employment in 1945. During these years, it was neces- 
sary to arrange orderly allocation of the available man- 
power between the military and civilian employment 


.and also between the various industries competing for 


civilian labor. The Employment Service was as- 
signed the task of carrying out the manpower alloca- 
tion decisions made by the area manpower priorities 
committees. 

Careful analysis of operating problems became a 
regular part of local office operations. Job analysis, 
the breakdown of skills, in-plant transfers, or recruit- 
ment from less-essential activities, became part of the 
normal activities in the employment offices. 

Collection and analysis of information on labor sup- 
ply and demand in each labor market was recognized 
procedure in the local office. Identifying all signifi- 
cant employers in the locality, assembling and using 
the information on the status and nature of their em- 
ployment and production plans, both currently and 
in the future, were a part of the day-to-day responsi- 
bility of local offices. 

The steadily growing demand for economic informa- 
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tion led to the development of additional sources of 
facts to fill in the gaps in the information program. 
Local offices developed skills in labor market analy- 
sis—integrating labor market demand data with labor 
market supply data—-to make both meaningful as a 
guide to local operations. This involved familiarity 
with a variety of statistical data on such items as hiring 
practices, union arrangements, training programs, 
housing potentials, and available transportation. 

The Employment Service offices were thus strength- 
ened in their practical contacts with the economic life 
of their communities as a result of the intensive rela- 
tionships developed in working continuously with 
management, labor, and public groups on local man- 
power problems. Many employers and union groups, 
which had made little use of the Employment Service 
during the 1930’s, recognized its place in the efficient 
functioning of the local labor market. Notwithstand- 
ing these contacts, however, there was a postwar re- 
action against the Employment Service because many 
employers apparently felt that they had been unjustly 
treated or “controlled” by the USES. 

In order to facilitate the orderly withdrawal of 
workers from essential industries into the armed serv- 
ices (in the inverse order of their essentiality) and to 
provide for their replacement from reserve labor 
sources with the least possible disturbance to produc- 
tion, a dual program involving replacement schedules 
and manning tables was arranged by Selective Service 
and the WMC in 1942. 


Replacement schedules (sponsored by SSS) were 
filled out by employers, showing names, ages, occu- 
pations, etc., of military-liable male personnel, and 
indicating the date when (in light of training pro- 
grams, recruitment, use of women, etc.) the employer 
could release each individual for induction. When the 
schedule was approved by the State director of SSS, 
the deferment requests for individuals included in it 
were usually honored by local draft boards. 


The manning table program equipped the local 
offices with procedures designed to assist employers: 
(a) To inventory their manpower needs; (b) to pro- 
vide for orderly withdrawal by the Selective Service 
System of essential workers; and (c) to set up training 
programs to provide needed substitutes for replace- 
ment purposes. 


The manning table program was sometimes (but 
not always) required by SSS to support the replace- 
ment schedule. The manning table listed the jobs 
(not the individuals) by departments, and showed 
the characteristics of the occupants of each of the 
jobs—sex, age group, handicapped, in training, etc. 
Approximately 9,000 manning tables were submitted 
by firms from all over the country as a result of this 
program. 

With the intensification of war production, the local 
offices found themselves faced with a wide variety 
of tasks, if effective use of labor supply was to be 
achieved. The “public employment exchanges” 
became concerned with transfer of workers from less- 
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essential to more-essential industries, with training 
programs, upgrading, better utilization of workers 
in plants, and with projects aimed at reducing 
absenteeism and turnover. 

With mounting labor shortages, labor scouting and 
pirating became more prevalent. Various methods 
were introduced to combat this practice. Many 
publishers voluntarily refused to accept manpower 
advertising not approved by the Employment Service. 
Employers in many localities entered into self-initiated 
agreements designed to control pirating by agreeing 
not to hire workers away from participating employ- 
ers. These developed considerable community inter- 
est and support and while they affected only the work 
force of participating employers, they Jaid the ground- 
work for local employment stabilization plans which 
were expanded to include all essential employers. 
These plans originated almost independently, within 
a few weeks of each other, in such industrial centers 
as Buffalo, N. Y., Baltimore, Md., Louisville, Ky., 
and Muskegon, Mich., in the summer and fall of 
1942. ‘ , 


The essential feature of the stabilization plans was 
that a worker engaged in essential employment could 
not be hired unless he was released by his employer 
or his availability was certified by the Employment 
Service. Consequently, the issuance of “‘statements 
of availability” became a major function of local 
offices. On the basis of these local plans, the WMC 
promoted the mobilization of manpower nationally 
through encouraging the development of Jocal stabili- 
zation plans. By June 1943, 121 different area and 
regional stabilization programs were operating. 


When voluntary manpower controls were estab- 
lished, studies were made in employer establishments 
for the purpose of setting employment ceilings, based 
upon the essentiality of production and upon factual 
estimates of the labor required to meet production 
schedules. Measures adopted to meet manpower 
allocation pressures included priority referral and 
employment ceilings. Under priority referrals, all 
covered workers were referred and certified through 
the Employment Service; urgency ratings were ap- 
plied on the basis of need for workers. Workers were 
first sent by the Employment Service to the jobs 
where they were most needed. Employment ceilings 
restricted the number of workers a firm could employ. 

With the establishment of stabilization measures, 
such as the designation of critical labor shortage areas, 
hiring controls for specified employments, adoption 
of the 48-hour workweek, placement and upgrading 
problems related to the utilization of members of 
minority groups, and similar developments, the man- 
power responsibilities of the local offices increased. 

The regulating functions assigned to the Employ- 
ment Service rose to the point where they represented 
as much as one-third to one-half of all local office 
activities. These’ functions were important in the 
placement activity of the local offices in that large 
groups of workers were channeled through the offices 
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so that they could be referred to the highest priority 
jobs. 

The peak of defense employment was reached in 
late 1943. Actually, although it was not realized at 
the time and serious problems recurred in the fall 
and winter of 1944—45, we were “‘over the hump” in 
terms of manpower problems at this point. The final 
2 years of the war, however, saw the sharpening and 
further development of the manpower tools which had 
been forged earlier. These years reflected a continued 
improvement in the guidance of other programs from 
the point of view of the manpower position. The 
policy concerning procurement was strengthened and 
a “critical area” appeals board was set up to review 
large contracts scheduled for labor shortage areas. 

Industry programs of the War Production Board, 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, more and 
more reflected the simple fact that procurement and 
production scheduling, materials allocation, power, 
transportation, and other facilities, would break down 
when manpower was not available to staff plants. 

Procurement officers urged producers with whom 
they dealt to take measures to lower absenteeism and 
turnover rates. Plant after plant was stimulated into 
improving induction training and upgrading programs 
in order to make the most effective use of the man- 
power allocated to them. 


THE ROLE OF INFORMATION I MAN- 
POWER DECISIONS.—The Employment Service 
and the WMC responded to the manpower problems 
by creating what undoubtedly was the most compre- 
hensive flow of labor market information available to 
any country engaged in the war. In practically any 
local office a responsible Government official could 
at once obtain the current estimate of manpower re- 
quirements and of the labor resources available in a 
community. For every major plant, individual in- 
formation in the greatest detail was on tap, often indi- 
cating a recruitment schedule for weeks and months 
ahead in the most complete occupational detail 
needed to guide interarea clearance and local training. 
Labor reserves were known by sex and age and skill. 

As the war progressed and stringencies became 
shortages, manpower men became thoroughly familiar 
even with their vital reserves—those employed on less 
essential activities in their community. In town after 
town, manpower men, working through manpower 
priorities committees, labor-management committees, 
with plant officials, and unions encouraged the volun- 
tary orderly flow of workers employed by firms low 
on priority lists to key jobs with defense producers. 

At higher levels, too, State officials met with State 
selective service officers, procurement representatives, 
production men, and others whose work affected 
either labor supply or labor requirements. Again, 
the effectiveness of the manpower man resulted from 
his ready knowledge of labor reserves and require- 
ments. Analysts were needed in every important de- 
fense center in the country to systematize and analyze 
the information available through the day-to-day 
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operations of the manpower agencies and provide it 
to their superiors and to officials representing other 
programs in their States. 

On a monthly basis, summaries of overal] labor 
market conditions in each community flowed to the 
WMC in Washington, where monthly classifications 
according to labor supply of some 350 cities were 
made for the guidance of procurement, production, 
facility expansion, and similar programs. Area classi- 
fication according to labor supply was a brand new 
tool, born of the war and developed in it. 

Individual plant information needed locally for 
recruitment, placement, training, allocation, stabili- 
zation, and similar purposes, was forwarded to the 
national office, where monthly some three dozen 
statements on industries of national importance were 
prepared for use primarily in production scheduling 
and materials allocations. Since much of this work 
was done on a plant-by-plant basis, up to 30,000 indi- 
vidual plant reports (ES—270) were sent to the national 
office where the WMC not only used this information 
directly for manpower purposes, but, in addition, set 
up a “library” for the use of officials of other agencies. 
Many decisions concerning details of production 
schedules and materials allocations was conditioned 
by reference to these reports. 

As occupational shortages became acute, a flow of 
manpower requirements and manpower-supply in- 
formation from the localities to the WMC was set up. 
This covered some 150 critical skills and was watched 
very Closely for its implications with regard to training, 
Selective Service, and labor transfer. As occupational 
shortages gave way to overall stringencies, this flow 
was abandoned in favor of pin-point reports from the 
communities themselves of those occupations which 
represented the most serious local recruitment prob- 
lems or in which substantial layoffs due to production 
readjustments were scheduled. 

Staffing of such huge and important establishments 
as those involved in the Manhattan Project actually 
got down to a name-skill basis, where men with par- 
ticular skills, living thousands of miles from the job 
opening, were traced down and offered a job on a 


‘ casé-by-case basis. In total, some 500,000 workers 


were provided to the Manhattan Project during the 
war years. 

For the use of top officials guiding the war effort 
the Service developed a monthly labor supply-labor 
requirements balance sheet which projected known 
and estimated requirements and resources 12 months 
ahead. Through this device, all manpower inforr:a- 
tion available throughout Government was pooled in 
an overall statement which could guide such major 
decisions as the ultimate size of the military establish- 
ment, the total effort devoted directly to the produc- 
tion of war goods, and the remainder available to 
maintain the civilian economy. 


Manpower Utilization 


Manpower shortages made it imperative to take 
definite action to make maximum use of all available 
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The Employment Security Review began its mission in the USES in September 1934. 





At that time it was 


called the Employment Service News and was published in mimeographed form until April 1935 when it 


converted to printing. 


In 1940 the name was changed to Employment Security Review; in 1943 it became 


the Manpower Review; in 1945 the Employment Service Review; and in 1948 it resumed its present name— 


the Employment Security Review. 


An official nontechnical publication, it is designed primarily as a vehicle 


for the exchange of operating experiences of the local public employment offices as they carry out the various 
programs of the Federal-State system of employment security. 


labor. To accomplish this end, the occupational 
analysis program was stepped up and local offices 
worked in close contact with the employers in each 
labor market. 

The Manpower Commission participated in special 
manpower utilization studies in war plants where 
critically needed production was impeded because of 
manpower difficulties. Assistance was provided to 
these employers in discovering the causes of under- 
utilization of manpower and in recommending possible 
corrective actions for their solution. 


REHABILITATION AND UTILIZATION OF 
THE HANDICAPPED.—A large step forward was 
made toward fuller use of handicapped workers when 
the Congress passed the Barden-La Follette Act in 
1943. This law mobilized the resources of the Federal 
Government, in cooperation with the States, in ex- 
tending assistance to all potentially self-supporting 
persons for their rehabilitation and subsequent place- 
ment in gainfulemployment. Ultimately 600,000 dis- 
abled veterans were retrained, so that they could work 
and live useful productive lives under Public Law 16. 
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The Selective Placement program thereupon began 
to actively cooperate with other agencies, Federal, 
State, and local, to achieve a much fuller utilization 
of handicapped workers. The physical demands 
analysis technique of the occupational analysis pro- 
gram was improved to help make more effective use 
of the handicapped. 

Selective Placement received still further stimulation 
toward the end of the war when the President, acting 
under a joint resolution passed unanimously by Con- 
gress, proclaimed the first week of October each year 
to be “‘National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week.” This was observed first in October 1945 and 
has been continued each year since then. 


OCCUPATIONAL ANALYSIS.—The job analysis 
program was of great value as a means of insuring bet- 
ter utilization of manpower. A refinement of job 
analysis techniques was directed toward simplification 
and toward improved reporting on worker perform- 
ance requirements. Similar activities were engaged 
in by an increasing number of State employment serv- 
ice personnel to aid in the solution of wartime man- 
power utilization problems in their areas. 
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The staffing schedule technique was developed for 
application in plant studies on manpower utilization 
and adapted as the basis of the manning table pro- 
gram. This technique was applied in the field in sur- 
veys of defense industries such as ordnance and ship- 
building and boatbuilding and made available to the 
public through the ‘Training and Reference Manual 
for Job Analysis.” 

As a result of wartime requirements, the end prod- 
ucts of the job analysis program increased in variety 
and in scope. Job families and occupational compo- 
sition patterns were developed. Occupational com- 
position patterns for various industries were prepared, 
by developing composites of plant manning tables, to 
help in establishing staffing schedules for new plants 
in 1943 and 1944. 

Approximately 120 individual job descriptions, 
largely for jobs having wartime recruitment and place- 
ment significance, were prepared and published in 
pamphlet form after 1943. 

To furnish sources for easily acquired occupational 
information and to improve the training of local office 
staffs, ‘“‘Industrial Films—a Source of Occupational 
Information,” describing and evaluating the occupa- 
tional information contained in 51 industrial films, 
was issued. 

Interviewing aids, with information on the signifi- 
cant variations in work performed in 230 different 
occupations, were published on individual cards and 
released. 


Publication activity related to the DicTIONARY OF 
OccuPATIONAL ‘TITLES, accomplished during this 
period, was concentrated in 1943. In July, a second 
edition of the supplement was released, superseding 
all previous supplemental releases to the DOT. This 
contained approximately 4,200 new and revised job 
definitions known by 7,000 job titles and over 1,600 
identifying code numbers. A special release to the 
Dictionary was prepared for jobs occurring in the syn- 
thetic rubber industry in July and in August, a similar 
special release was prepared for the production of 
alkalies. The collection and processing of data, how- 
ever, continued throughout the war. 


TESTING.—A contribution toward the more effec- 
tive utilization of available manpower was also made 
by the testing services under WMC. Cooperation was 
extended to the War and Navy Departments in the 
development of special selection aids. Oral Trade 
Questions were used extensively by the Armed Forces 
in appraising the skills of recruits for suitable occu- 
pational classification. 

Due to the extreme pressures on industry, employers 
clamored for workers, ofttimes with little regard to 
their qualifications. Consequently, less emphasis 
could be placed on testing in local offices. Tests were 
used widely, however, in selecting rapid learners for 
training courses and war industries. 

Additional aptitude batteries were developed during 
the later war years. Research was continued on the 
determination of the basic factors or aptitudes under- 
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The Dictionary of Occupational Titles was first published in 1939. The second edition was published 10 


years later in 1949. 
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lying numerous USES tests, so that a single battery 
of tests measuring practically all of the important vo- 
cational abilities could be developed for use in counsel- 
ing. Such a test battery, it was planned, could be ad- 
ministered in one sitting to counselees and scored for 
a large number of occupations. A series of additional 
factor analysis studies was conducted on data obtained 
from administering over 50 tests to over 2,000 voca- 
tional education national defense trainees and 10 basic 
factors were identified: intelligence; verbal, numerical, 
and spatial abilities; form perception; clerical percep- 
tion; aiming or eye-hand coordination; motor speed; 
and finger and manual dexterity. The 15 tests meas- 
uring these aptitudes were to comprise the test ele- 
ments of the now-well-known GATB, or GENERAL 
ApTiITuDE Test BATTERY, B-1001. 

While a good deal of the basic work on the GATB 
was accomplished, much still needed to be done before 
it was ready for use. Before war ended, the return of 
discharged veterans and shifts in occupational 
demands pointed up the needs for a widespread 
employment service counseling and testing program. 
A recognition of this need, prompted also by the 
knowledge that a general aptitude test battery was 
being developed, led to a flood of requests for an 
immediately available testing tool to aid in counseling 
returning veterans, workers who were changing jobs, 
and young people entering the labor force. 

To meet this demand, an interim counseling battery 
was released, consisting of those individual tests which 
had the greatest commonality among the numerous 
specific aptitude test batteries. Thus a single battery 
could be administered to individual applicants and 
could be scored for many occupations for which 
specific batteries were then available. While this 
battery was somewhat cumbersome and _time- 
consuming, since it contained a great many tests, it 
did serve a useful purpose until the GATB was issued 
for operating use. 





The Employment Service 
**Did Its Part’’ 


Several of the manpower programs which were 
assigned to the Employment Service were distasteful 
to local office employees, seemed nuisances to job 
seekers, and provoked the employers. Nonetheless, 
they were necessary if the competing demands for the 
limited supply of labor were to be reconciled. 

The Employment Service was, perhaps, the first to 
recognize that manpower was not a limitless resource. 
Its reports emphasized that defense production pro- 
gram decisions must be made on the basis of available 
manpower. It pointed up the necessity that the 
demand for labor had to be managed in terms of the 
labor supply which was actually available. 

Fumbling and ill-advised as some of the manpower 
stabilization and allocation efforts were, the success of 
the overall effort is best reflected in the fact that per- 
suasion and economic incentives generally succeeded 
in meeting manpower problems. This did not occur 
in many other countries. Records from the major 
countries which adopted rigid controls and punitive 
measures indicate that the voluntary system, in many 
ways, was more successful in getting the manpower job 
done. 

Efforts to solve local manpower problems brought 
the local offices into close working relationships with 
a variety of other community groups. Housing and 
transportation had to be arranged for in-migrants and 
for local residents who took new jobs far away from 
their homes. Day-care nurseries for the children of 
working mothers, medical, recreational, and sanitary 
facilities, and measures for accident prevention, 
became concerns of the local offices in mobilizing an 
adequate labor supply for the defense industries. 
These problems were solved by the local office through 
intimate familiarity with the local labor market in its 
relation to the national picture, through close con- 
tacts with other community agencies, and by active 
participation in all local labor market activities. 
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Chapter IV 


Peace and Partial 


Mobilization 





I. Demobilization and Readjustment, 1946-50 


HE termination of hostilities in Japan marked 
"Tithe end of military operations in World War II. 

Manpower controls had been partially relaxed 
following the end of fighting in Europe. The public 
reaction against controls grew as fighting ended. A 
clamor arose for prompt demobilization of the Armed 
Forces and for a return to peacetime ways of life, free 
from all economic controls. The War Manpower 
Commission was abolished in September 1945. At 
the same time an Executive order returned the USES 
to the Department of Labor. 

It was generally anticipated that the rapid demo- 
bilization of the armed services and the termination of 
war production would probably flood the Nation 
with jobless men and women. Unemployment 
mounted, but it did not become as serious a problem 
as had been anticipated, because industry reconverted 
rapidly to the production of civilian goods and services 
to meet the pentup consumer demand held in check 
during the war years. 

As a result, unemployment never rose above 2.7 
million in any one month, and averaged 2.3 million 
during 1946. Total employment climbed from 51.4 
million in September 1945 to 57 million in September 
1946 and continued upward until 1948. 

Faced with the prospect of a postwar decline, and 
remembering clearly the unemployment of the de- 
pression years, Congress passed the Employment Act 
of 1946. This act was a declaration of policy and 
pledged Federal cooperative efforts ‘‘to promote 
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maximum employment, production, and purchasing 
power.” 

By 1949 manufacturers of consumer soft goods 
began to curtail production’and employment in the 
belief that backlog demand had been met and that 
inventories were too high. Employment therefore 
declined and unemployment rose as industry after 
industry adjusted to a new situation. The “inventory 
recession,” as it was called, lasted throughout most of 
1949, but recovery occurred in the first half of 1950. 
As the result of the decline, unemployment averaged 
3.4 million in 1949. 


The 6-Point Program 


Anticipating that the termination of hostilities 
would bring the inevitable employment dislocations 
of a transition period, the Employment Service had 
its plans ready for quick adaptation to a period when 
its big job would be finding civilian jobs for workers 
rather than workers for war jobs. The Service was 
to be faced with the impact of millions of demobilized 
veterans and additional millions of laid-off war work- 
ers, many of whom were migrating in search of new 
employment. 

Drawing upon its varied experiences in the labor 
market situations in which it had operated, and utiliz- 
ing the techniques which it had developed over the 
years, the Service formulated its postwar program. 
The program consisted of six coordinated services 
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SIGNIFICANT LEGISLATION 


[ae organization and activities of the Employment 
Service were vitally affected by a series of laws and 
reorganization orders which were issued during the 
late 1940’s. Among the most important of these were: 


1. Title IV of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944 (Public Law 346) the GI bill of rights. This was 
the basis for special unemployment benefits, counsel- 
ing, and placement programs for demobilized military 
personnel. While it did result in intensification and 
extension of activities in placing discharged veterans in 
war industries during 1945, its chief impact was felt 
after the end of hostilities. 


2. Executive Order No. 9617. This order, issued in 
September 1945, ended the WMC and transferred the 
Employment Service back to the Department of Labor. 


3. The Employment Act of 1946. The Bureau of 
Employment Security eas called on by the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisors to furnish regular reports 
on employment conditions on a labor market area basis 
as one measure of the Nation’s economic health. 


4. By act of Congress the Employment Services were 
returned to the States on November 15, 1946. 


5. The Appropriation Act for fiscal 1948. Cut back 
USES operations by at least 50 percent. 


6. Public Law No. 40 of the 80th Congress. Ended 
farm placement activities in the Department of Agri- 
culture and reestablished the Farm Placement Service 
in the USES as of January 1, 1948. ’ 


7. The Supplemental FSA Appropriation Act, 1949 
(Public Law 646). Transferred the USES from the De- 
partment of Labor to the Federal Security Administra- 
tion, to become, with unemployment insurance, a part 
of the Bureau of Employment Security. Passed over 
Presidential veto on June 16, 1948, and effective July 1, 
1948. 


8. The President’s Reorganization Plan No 2. Re- 
turned the Bureau of Employment Security to the 
Department of Labor in August 1949. 








which could contribute toward the national goal of 
achieving and maintaining a high level of economic 
activity and maximum employment. This 6-Point 
Program, which is still the key to employment service 
operations, included: 

1. An effective placement service—To facilitate the em- 
ployment and reemployment of returning service men 
and women, displaced former war workers, youths en- 
tering the labor market, disabled veterans and other 
handicapped workers, women, and all other persons 
seeking jobs. 

2. Employment counseling —To assist applicants of 
employable age in making sound vocational choices 
and plans in the light of their present or potential 
abilities and interests and of reliable information about 
job requirements and employment opportunities. 

3. Special services to veterans——To assist veterans 
through employment counseling and _ preferential 
placement service, including top priority of referral 
for disabled veterans to any job for which they are 
qualified. 
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4. Personnel management services.—To assist employers 
and labor organizations in the use of personnel tools 
and techniques, particularly industrial and job anal- 
ysis, which have been developed by the Employment 
Service for effective selection, assignment, and transfer 
of workers. 

5. Labor market analysis and information.—To provide 
current information: (a) To workers, to help 
them choose from among various employment oppor- 
tunities or plan their vocational careers; (b) to em- 
ployers, to help them in planning recruitment activi- 
ties, locating plants or in scheduling production in 
order to best utilize available labor resources; (c) to 
training authorities; and (d) to community agencies 
and groups whose programs are affected by manpower 
considerations. 

6. Cooperation with community organizations and govern- 
ment agencies in community employment planning.—To take 
an active part in initiating and advancing activities 
and programs for increasing economic activity and 
maintaining high levels of stabilized employment. 

While plans were made to adapt the best of the ex- 
periences of the Employment Service during the war 
period to peacetime operations, the mood of the public 
for minimizing governmental activities resulted in 
sharp budgetary limitations which held back many of 
the postwar plans which had been so carefully devel- 
oped. At the same time the Service faced the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act (SRA) claimants. 


THE SERVICEMEN’S READJUSTMENT ACT. 
—The popularly known GI bill of rights—properly 
referred to as the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, and legally cited as title IV of Public Law 346— 
passed for the benefit of World War II veterans, 
exerted sharp, yet diverse, effects on the Employment 
Service. Among the most important of the repercus- 
sions on the Service were: 

1. The $20 weekly unemployment allowance was to 
bring millions of veterans to Employment Service offices. 

2. The Veterans’ Employment Service was recon- 
stituted in the USES. A program of preferential 
placement of disabled veterans over veterans and of 
veterans over nonveterans was instituted. 

3. The Employment Service counseling and selective 
placement programs were revitalized. 

4. Educational programs for GI’s, particularly ap- 
prenticeship and on-the-job training, gave wider re- 
sponsibilities to Employment Service testing, counsel- 
ing, and placement functions. 

During the 5 years from September 1, 1944, to 
August 31, 1949, the SRA program brought nearly 10 
million veterans into the local employment service 
offices. These veterans filed 8,901,345 new claims for 
unemployment allowances, 11,850,836 additional 
claims, and 161,355,368 continued claims. In addi- 
tion, 700,000 self-employed veterans filed 6,517,059 
claims under that part of the SRA program. Over 6 
million of these veterans filed their first claims between 
September 1, 1945, and August 31, 1946. This was 
a mass operation. The average length of unemploy- 
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ment of the group, as indicated by the number of pay- 
ments was less than 20 weeks. Only 11 percent ex- 
hausted their full 52 weeks. 

Throughout the war, Congress had repeatedly ex- 
pressed its desire to have the Service returned to State 
control with the end of the national emergency. It 
therefore enacted legislation returning the Employ- 
ment Service to the States as of November 15, 1946. 
A number of difficult readjustments had to be made. 
These included personnel, equipment, office space, 
etc. Problems of administration arose from changes 
in personnel, and in fiscal and legal rules and regula- 
tions. Despite these problems, the transfer was 
effectively completed in a rather short period of time. 
After setbacks arising from budgetary limitations, 
the Service entered a new period of growth and 
development. 

With “reintegration” came wide organizational 
changes. The return of veterans with job retention 
rights caused heavy personnel turnover in the local 
offices. The reestablishment of State merit examina- 
tions also affected the personnel situation. During the 
transition, the application of office management tools 
and methods reached a low ebb in many areas. 

Many of the specific planning problems and a large 
number of the management control devices in the 
local offices became obsolete or lost their utility with 
the ending of the war. The change to an uncontrolled 
labor market was abrupt. Adjustment of office 
management to a new set of operating conditions 
was difficult. 


LOCAL OFFICE ADJUSTMENTS.—tThe recon- 
version adjustment in the labor market was not as 
catastrophic as some had predicted. Even so, unem- 
ployment benefit claimants came to the local offices in 
record numbers following demobilization. The vol- 
ume of insured unemployment averaged 1.3 million 
in 1946 and 1 million in both 1947 and 1948. Between 
8 and 10 million demobilized veterans returned to the 
labor market. The labor market picture shifted from 
one of acute shortage to one with a heavy surplus of 
available manpower, while manpower controls were 
dropped entirely. 

With the end of the high wartime employment, 
unemployment benefit claimants again became a 
major factor in local office workloads. In both 1949 
and early 1950 rising unemployment once more 
brought a new wave of benefit claimants into the 
offices. 

The counseling program was revived on a new basis 
during this period. The chaos in the labor market 
and the confusion caused by personnel shifts within 
local offices, however, resulted in delays in training 
and in putting this postwar goal of the Employment 
Service into effect. 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENTS.—As the lo- 
cal] situation clarified, late in 1947 and in early 1948, 
interest in local office management problems was re- 
newed. Proven controls and methods were reinsti- 
tuted. An interest in experimentation and in the 
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development of new approaches and new tools for 
securing more effective operations sprang up. Local 
office managers, field supervisors, and State office 
technicians undertook to integrate the available tools 
and methods which had been developed into a single 
system. Exploration of the possibility of combining 
budget and staffing provisions with the program- 
management systems began. Pioneering work was 
started with respect to local office organization as an 
important part of the management task. 

Intensive field studies in those States known to be 
most active in these management areas were begun. 
Out of the best work in local offices and State services, 
the best methods were selected and integrated into 
the first comprehensive management system for local 
office operations. A management system for employ- 
ment service activities was issued as a part of the 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY MANUAL in July 1948. A 
similar system for control of unemployment insurance 
operations in local offices followed early in 1950. 
Subsequent acceptance of these programs evidenced 
their fundamental soundness in meeting the needs of 
both local office management and field supervision, 
and led later to the development of a similar section 
of the manual setting standards for field supervision. 
The nationwide introduction and acceptance of em- 
ployment service management tools resulted in actual 
increases in workload with a reduction in numbers of 
personnel. Thus, while the quantity of work was 
maintained and even increased, staff was reduced and 
quality of performance in many areas of work was 
actually improved. 

In June 1942 there had been 1,517 full-time local 
employment offices and 2,692 itinerant points; by 
June 1947 this number had risen to 1,821 full-time 
and 2,822 itinerant offices. Installation of the local 
office organization and management program in 1948 
helped increase the effectiveness of local offices. 

During the war years, while the number of local 
offices increased, it was often impossible to secure 
desirable space in advantageous locations, because 
of a scarcity of available offices. Rising costs of 
rentals and of new equipment made local office 
improvement hard to achieve during the postwaryears. 

To further improve the services which they might 
provide, some States built State-owned offices. 
Seven States—Arizona, California, Kansas, Missouri, 
New Jersey, Oregon, and Texas—constructed one or 
more local employment service office buildings. 
Their example led other States to develop plans for 
the construction of local office buildings. The phys- 
ical appearance and layout of offices was improved 
in order to attract a more representative group of job 
seekers and employers. With the influx of skilled and 
professional workers, better-managed and more attrac- 
tive local offices became necessary. 


INNOVATIONS.—With emphasis being placed on 
apprenticeship and on-the-job training under the GI 
bill, it was necessary to develop continuing contacts 
with unions and employers in order to assist younger 
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veterans to find suitable openings in the training pro- 
grams. A few local offices found it desirable to 
continue labor-management advisory committees into 
the peacetime period. Some of the larger cities 
found that such councils performed an important 
function in advising the local office manager and his 
staff on community employment problems and in 
interpreting the purposes and functions of the Employ- 
ment Service to other community groups. 


In an effort to secure suitable work for unemploy- 
ment insurance claimants, veterans, and other job 
seekers as rapidly as possible, testing and counseling 
activities were both expanded and refined. Regis- 
tration and placement techniques were streamlined. 
Greater emphasis was placed upon employer visits to 
“sell”? the Employment Service and to obtain specific 
information from them about their labor expansion 
and replacement needs. Extensive and _ well-inte- 
grated programs of labor market information and of 
personnel management services were also developed 
in many States. 


Local offices in most States established Labor 
Market News Letters to keep their clientele informed 
about labor market conditions and developments in 
their areas on a regular periodical basis. 


As part of the program to sharpen Employment 
Service activities, local offices began to direct their 
attention to ““major market”? employers. Each local 
office made an analysis of employment by size of firm 
in its own area to identify those establishments which 
employed about 75 percent of the nonagricultural 
workers in their area. These became known as the 
“major market”? employers because they were the 
source of most suitable job openings in the area. 
Employer contacts were regularly scheduled with 
these employers in order to concentrate visits on those 
firms which had the largest and most diversified 
number of job openings. Smaller establishments 
were reached by telephone and, to some extent, by 
mail. 


To push activities with the major market employers 
and to implement point 4 of the 6-Point Program, the 
employer relations function of the Jocal offices was 
given added emphasis. This aimed at the develop- 
ment of job openings, at improvement of the local 
office placement program, at recruitment, and brought 
to the attention of employers the occupational analysis 
materials and personnel management aids which the 
Service had developed for its own use and which many 
employers had found useful in selection, assignment, 
and transfer of workers. 


The objectives of these employer contacts were: 


1. To promote the full use of Employment Service facilities and the 
placement of applicants through assuring that the desired kind and 
quantity of job orders are obtained from, and that needed technical 
services are made available to, employers; 

2. To obtain current information about labor needs, employment 
opportunities, personnel policies, job requirements, and working conditions 
necessary for planning and providing services both to workers and em- 
ployers; 

3. To identify the specific employment needs and problems of indi- 
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vidual employers, and to interpret to the employers, in terms of their needs, 
the services available through the local employment office; and 


4. To encourage and facilitate the employment of all applicant groups 
in the community on the basis of their qualifications. 


COMMUNITY EMPLOYMENT DEVELOP- 
MENT .—As early as 1946, the Employment Service 
had pointed out the need for intensive employment 
development in those labor market areas plagued by 
chronic unemployment. In addition to these chroni- 
cally depressed areas, many areas of substantial labor 
surplus developed in 1949. 


In September 1949, the Bureau released material to 
the States outlining the responsibility of State and 
local offices in stimulating and participating in com- 
munity employment programs as a means of helping 
solve employment problems in the community, rec- 
ommending methods of setting up employment de- 
velopment committees, suggesting types of action for 
these committees, and indicating ways in which local 
employment offices could further such activities 
through new or reactivated programs. 


On October 17, 1949, the Secretary of Labor sug- 
gested to all State Governors that they consider the 
establishment of State committees to work out pro- 
grams which would increase employment opportuni- 
ties. By spring of 1950 there were 12 State committees 
and 75 local committees in operation, not only in areas 
of substantial surplus but in areas aware that pre- 
ventative action was necessary to ward off developing 
unemployment. 


During the fall of 1949 and the spring of 1950, there 
was rising unemployment in many areas. Fifty-five 
of the one hundred areas classified by the Bureau of 
Employment Security at that time had either a ‘“‘sub- 
stantial” or a “very substantial” labor surplus. 


In response to this, the community employment 
planning program was accelerated. State agencies 
and local office managers further stimulated the for- 
mation of community employment planning commit- 
tees and frequently served as chairmen of their local 
committees. These committees were made up of rep- 
resentatives of industry, the local chamber of com- 
merce, trade unions, city officials, public school of- 
ficials, other civic groups, and the public employment 
service. 


Many areas with serious unemployment probleins 
took community action to help meet their problems. 
In many areas, the committees were concerned with 
retaining or expanding existing industries and attract- 
ing new enterprises to the community. Many of the 
committees undertook comprehensive surveys of their 
economic potentials in terms of human, natural, and 
industrial resources to determine the types of new in- 
dustry and commercial activity which could be prof- 
itably developed. 

In some areas, retraining workers for new jobs was 
essential; special emphasis was given to public works 
and housing projects were stressed in others; still 
others tried to develop plans to prevent serious unem- 
ployment or to maintain relatively high employment. 
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Placement Activities 


The problems of demobilization, with the increasing 
volume of unemployment insurance benefit claimants 
and the rapidly expanding volume of demobilized 
servicemen, with displaced war workers and others 
seeking jobs at good pay, required strengthening the 
Employment Service placement program as far as 
possible. The positive postwar role of the Service, as 
embodied in its 6-Point Program, was designed to 
facilitate employment and to promote employment 
stability. More individualized services to applicants 
and to employers were reestablished in local offices. 
Self-application was introduced to permit interviewers 
to devote more time to the technical aspects of place- 
ment and to reduce applicant waiting time. Counsel- 
ing and testing programs were emphasized to help 
workers with occupational choice and adjustment 
problems. Priority in referral was accorded all veter- 
ans and disabled veterans were given preferential 
treatment. 

Although there was considerable adjustment in 
the labor force during this period, pent-up demands 
for workers for consumer industries that had been 
curtailed during the war years held employment to 
relatively high levels. Placement activities of the 
Employment Service dropped from the high levels of 
the war years, but built up again. Nonagricul!tural 
placements, which had reached a high of 11.4 million 
in 1944, were 5.5 million in 1946, 5.3 million in 1947, 
5.4million in 1948, 4.4 million in 1949, and 5.6 million 
in 1950. In 1949, total placements exceeded those of 
the mid-1940’s, reaching some 13% millions; this 
figure included farm placement which was returned 
to the Employment Service in 1948 from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

In the years following the end of World War II, 
large surpluses of labor made the need for clearance 
from the recruiting standpoint taper off sharply. 
However, summaries of labor clearance reports 
provided valuable information to the new job appli- 
cants through the inventory of job openings. This 
exchange of information between the 48 States and the 
Territories kept applicants advised of suitable openings 
and employers advised of available workers outside 
their own Jocal boundaries. 


FARM PLACEMENT.—tThe farm placement pro- 
gram was returned to the USES at the start of 1948. 
During 1948, supply and demand for farm workers 
was in relatively even balance, and farm placements 
arranged by the USES numbered 6.5 million. 


In the following 2 years, however, demand exceeded 
supply. Recruitment was intensified. Techniques 
for clearing workers between the States and for 
controlling the ebb and flow of supply and demand 
for seasonal workers were stepped up and improved. 
There was closer cooperation among the farm place- 
ment staffs of the State agencies, reflecting a viewpoint 
on farm labor less influenced by State lines. Employ- 
ers were encouraged to develop a broader concept of 
the farm labor situation as an aid to the national 
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welfare. Agreements were made between State 
employment services for the orderly exchange of 
workers harvesting the same kinds of crops and for the 
rotation of workers among different crops in the same 
general area. 

Farm placements during 1949 rose to 9.1 million, 
with the 3.6 million recorded from July through 
September the highest record for a similar period up 
to that time. Again in 1950, farm placements were at 
the relatively high annual level of 7.8 million. 


New Services to Meet New Problems 


The return of millions of veterans to civilian life 
furnished the great bulk of the business of the local 
offices during the demobilization period. The 
problems which their return would raise were antici- 
pated; legislative provisions were made in 1944 to 
help meet them. 

To.help with the problems of readjustment, reori- 
entation, retraining, rehabilitation (where needed), 
and the placement of veterans in civilian occupations, 
two programs were authorized in the Employment 
Service to assist returning veterans. Although both 
of these programs had been in process of development 
from the earliest years of the Employment Service, 
the emphasis placed upon them by the 1944 legis- 
lation was so great that they emerged as virtually new 
programs. 


SPECIAL SERVICES TO VET ERANS.—Concerned 
with the millions of veterans who would be seeking 
new employment on their release from the Armed 
Forces and recognizing the importance of providing 
them maximum assistance in making the best possible 
adjustment to civilian life, Congress enacted the GI 
bill of rights in 1944. This created a National 
Veterans Placement Board to fix national policies 
and spelled out in greater detail the responsibilities 
of the national Veterans Employment Service. 

Many of the veterans needed information about the 
community agencies—Federal, State, and local, pub- 
lic and private—which offered them special services or 
benefits. A directive from the Retraining and 
Reemployment Administration, the agency charged 
with administering the GI bill, required that a 
veterans information center be established in each 
local employment office. As part of its information 
program, each local office maintained a complete 
directory of community agencies, organizations, and 
groups and the type of service each provided. The 
veteran who needed financial or legal assistance, 
family services, or transportation information was 
directed to the agency best equipped to handle his 
particular problem. The aid of these agencies fre- 
quently solved many personal and domestic problems 
which had been preventing placement of the veteran 
in satisfactory employment. 

In order to assure effective service to veterans, the 
veterans employment representative in each State 
and in each local employment office was given respon- 
sibility for keeping the program a dynamic feature of 
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This building was entirely remodeled for employment 
made to care for returning veterans as the war ended. 





local office activities and for coordinating the opera- 
tions in behalf of veterans. 

Whatever the veteran’s problem might be, the local 
VER was available to give him special service. The 
local VER’s job was to see that every veteran’s 
application for work was given primary consideration 
for job openings, that adequate counseling and infor- 
mation services were provided, and that promotional 
campaigns with employers and others in behalf of 
veterans’ employment were vigorously carried on. 

The Veterans Placement Service Board, as pro- 
vided in Public Law 346, was composed of the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans Affairs who was Chairman, the 
Director of the Selective Service System, and the 
Administrator of the agency of which the USES was a 
part. The VPS Board promulgated and administered 
policies designed to secure veterans maximum job 
opportunities. Regulations were issued in August 
1945 defining the relationships between the Veterans 
Employment Service and the USES and establishing 
the principle of priority in referral to job openings of 
qualified veterans over nonveterans. In the spring of 
1946 a joint USES-VES memorandum clarified the 
concept of preferential treatment to disabled veterans, 
giving disabled veterans priority in referrals to job 
openings over both other veterans and nonveterans. 

In fiscal 1946-47 expanded staff of field assistants 
to the State VER’s was possible. Over 170,000 new 
job openings for veterans were developed by this 
staff that year, but cuts during the next year resulted 
in a curtailment of the veterans placement program. 

For fiscal 1949 approval was granted by Congress 
for the continuation of the staffing pattern of the 
Veterans Employment Service at 410 positions. For 
fiscal 1950, however, the appropriation for the 
Veterans Employment Service was reduced, so that 
the staff included 177 professional field representatives 
and a personnel total of 265. 
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service occupancy in 1941. Special provisions were 
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The President’s Reorganization Plan No. 2, effec- 
tive August 20, 1949, transferred the functions of the 
Veterans Placement Service Board to the Secretary of 
Labor and abolished the Board. The functions of the 
Chairman of the VPS Board were also transferred to 
the Secretary of Labor, and responsibility for carrying 
them on was given to the Secretary or, subject to his 
direction, to the Chief of the Veterans Employment 
Service. 

The importance of employment counseling and 
placement services available at local offices was recog- 
nized by Congress in the “‘GI bill.” This act directed 
the Employment Service and the Veterans Employ- 
ment Service “‘to provide effective job counseling and 
employment placement service”’ for veterans. A com- 
prehensive program to provide individualized employ- 
ment counseling and placement service for all veterans 
was put into effect. 

The veteran whose choice of a career was already 
settled needed assistance only in finding a suitable 
job. The skill of trained placement personnel in 
each local office, the interoffice clearance procedures 
of the nationwide system, and extensive information 
concerning employment opportunities in specific 
occupations and industries in the local area were 
used to assist the veterans to find satisfactory employ- 
ment. 

Vast numbers of veterans, however, came out of 
the armed service with a variety of vocational adjust- 
ment problems. The youth who had no work experi- 
ence and who left school to join the Armed Forces, 
the veteran who wanted to apply in civilian life the 
skills he acquired in the service, the veteran who 
desired a change from his prewar job or line of work 
or from the type of activity in which he was engaged 
in the armed service, the veteran who was uncertain 
as to just what he wanted or needed, the handicapped 
veteran—all these, and others, needed assistance in 
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determining how to make the best use of their in- 
terests, skills, and abilities in civilian life. The Em- 
ployment Service did its utmost to provide assistance 
so that their vocational adjustment and their indi- 
vidual vocational problems could be well resolved. 

COUNSELING AND SELECTIVE PLACE- 
MENT .—The congressional mandate for a counseling 
program for veterans resulted in the revival of the en- 
tire USES counseling program. The advances which 
had been made in the occupational research and 
analysis program over the years—in testing, job analy- 
sis, labor market information, and selective place- 
ment—made it now possible to launch a counseling 
program on sound scientific principles. A nation- 
wide training program for employment service 
counseling was started in the spring of 1945. A series 
of “triregional conferences” was held to introduce 
the counseling program, and “‘pilot-office”’ counseling 
projects were started to gain experience before pro- 
ceeding on a nationwide counseling program by 
VJ—Day. 

Many who came to the Employment Service offices 
during demobilization needed employment counsel- 


ing. However, almost every available employee was 
busy meeting the stream of job seekers and develop- 
ing new employment opportunities for them and it 
was difficult to release staff members for specialized 
training in counseling. Yet during the 6 months 
ending January 1946, employment counseling inter- 
views in local offices numbered 709,816. Despite the 
obvious difficulties, great advances were made in 
establishing an effective counseling program even in 
the first year of demobilization. Early in 1946 the 
USES Interest Check List was issued to help counselors 
determine the various occupational fields of work in 
which counselees had expressed an interest. 

By mid-1948, the counseling and selective place- 
ment program was well under way in each local em- 
ployment service office with the GENERAL APTITUDE 
Test BATTERY in wide use. In all the larger offices, 
in cities of 50,000 or more, there were one or more 
full-time counselors or employment interviewers 
trained as counselors. In smaller offices, at least one 
person was designated and trained to give part-time 
counseling service. 

Counseling services were provided applicants who 
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Local office personnel were trained in the use of the General Aptitude Test Battery. 
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needed such assistance, regardless of age, handicaps 
or other factors. An average of 125,000 counseling 
interviews were conducted each month in the local 
offices by 1948. Slightly more than half of these were 
with veterans and about a third of them with handi- 
capped workers. The average counseling case took 
at least two interviews, so that the 1,500,000 coun- 
seling interviews conducted annually involved coun- 
seling services to about 750,000 applicants for work. 

The counseling and selective placement program 
was organized, both at the National and State levels, 
on a technical or staff basis. At the national office, 
tests, manuals, training materials, and technical aids 
were developed to aid in providing more effective 
counseling services. The basic tools developed in- 
cluded: Basic manual sections on employment coun- 
seling, selective placement, special service to youth, 
and service to veterans; training outlines; labor 
market information; occupational or job description 
and classification tools; and worker analysis and test- 
ing tools. 

Each State office assigned some one person on the 
State staff responsibility for supervision of employment 
counseling and/or selective placement. In a few 
States there were supervisors for both counseling and 
selective placement. In some of the smaller States 
the supervisor of counseling and selective placement 
was also responsible for other functions. 

The State supervisors were responsible for technical 
supervision and leadership in employment counseling 
and selective placement including training local office 
counselors, evaluating local office counseling, imple- 
menting the use of national office and State-developed 
materials, and coordination with other organizational 
units of the State employment service. In addition, 
they developed working relationships with other 
counseling groups, State and local, including voca- 
tional guidance, vocational rehabilitation, vocational 
training, and groups offering special services to youth, 
handicapped, and older workers. 


State supervisors developed many new techniques 
and methods to improve counseling operations, and 
the national office drew heavily on them for assistance 
in resolving problems and in experimenting with new 
techniques and methods. A series of annual confer- 
ences of State supervisors of counseling, selective place- 
ment, and testing was initiated in 1948. These meet- 
ings served to point up nationwide problems and pro- 
gram needs. As a result, new tools and techniques, 
particularly useful in supervision and improvement of 
quality of service, were developed and introduced. 


In the local offices, any applicant for work con- 
fronted with problems of vocational choice or adjust- 
ment was routed to the counselor. Usually the coun- 
selor had an opportunity to review the card prepared 
by the application or placement interviewer before 
starting personal discussion with the applicant. The 
counselor then attempted, through testing, informa- 
tion gathering, and the personal interview, to deter- 
mine the applicant’s problems, to assist him in the de- 
velopment of a vocational goal and plan, and to make 
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necessary arrangements for followthrough and follow- 
up by the local office. More than one interview was 
often necessary, as was the use of tests, particularly 
the GATB. The final results of the counseling process 
were then recorded on the basic application record 
for use in selection, referral, and followup. 

Counselors did some placement work, where the 
special circumstances of the applicant suggested spe- 
cialized placement. Followup methods were also de- 
veloped to extend counseling service, when necessary, 
and to find out how effective the counseling program 
had been, both for the counselee, as he adjusted to the 
job, and for the employer who had hired him. 

Responsibility for maintaining working relation- 
ships with other community agencies interested or con- 
cerned with vocational guidance, placement, and re- 
lated services was also assigned to local office coun- 
selors as the program developed. This involved work 
with public, private, and parochial schools, local col- 
leges and universities, professional organizations, pri- 
vate welfare and social agencies, fraternal orders, 
service clubs, labor organizations, individual employ- 
ers, employer associations, and where they existed, 
associations of personnel managers. 


Restrictions on Occupational Analysis 


The budgets of several of the years following the end 
of World War II restricted continued centralized de- 
velopment of occupational analysis. Where possible, 
however, the work was decentralized and carried for- 
ward by the States. Essential services were provided 
by skeleton staffs where funds allowed their continua- 
tion, but in one area, job analysis, the entire program 
was halted briefly because of the budget cuts. 


DECENTRALIZED DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
GATB.—Since 1945, the GENERAL APTITUDE TEST 
BatTTERY had been used as the standard experimental 
test battery in all aptitude test studies that have been 
conducted for the purpose of developing occupational 
norms. The GATB was tried out on an experimental 
basis in a few specially chosen local offices in 1946 and 
in 1947 it was introduced, through regional and State 
training meetings, to the employment services of all 
States and Alaska. When the USES suffered a severe 
personnel cut in 1947, plans for continuing the cen- 
tralized test research program were practically ter- 
minated. Until then, while State services had co- 
operated in obtaining occupational test development 
studies, the bulk of the work of getting the test and 
criterion data and all of the statistical analysis had 
been handled in Washington. 

Because of the necessity to continue research with 
the GATB in order to increase its occupational cover- 
age and thus to offer a dynamic instrument to coun- 
selors in the work of helping individuals find voca- 
tional job satisfaction, decentralization of the test 
research was initiated. Under this, training was pro- 
vided in data collection and statistical analysis to 
those States which would participate in cooperative 
test development. It was hoped that a research pro- 
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gram providing data on a continuing basis to increase 
the occupational coverage of the test norms could be 
maintained. 

A number of States were invited to engage in the 
decentralized test research project. During 1950, 12 
States participated and their personnel received ex- 
tensive training. Special project funds were provided 
to the participating States, adding impetus to the 
program of decentralization. 

When States undertook research projects, not only 
did these result in specific aptitude test batteries which 
they could use but, since the experimental battery 
of tests used for developing a specific battery was the 
GATB itself, two broader objectives were also 
achieved—the further extension of the validity of the 
GATB, and the development of national selection 
batteries that could be used by all States in select- 
ing qualified workers to refer to employers. 

In conducting the decentralized research program, 
the Bureau staff: (1) Planned and coordinated the test 
research efforts among the various States; (2) processed 
test data which could not be handled by individual 
States because of workload or because of the com- 
plexity of problems; (3) pooled test data gathered by 
the several States in order to establish nationwide 
norms; (4) provided technical advice and assistance 
in the conduct of research studies; (5) trained State 
personnel in the various phases of test research; and 
(6) prepared instructional materials on technical pro- 
cedures used in conducting research studies. 

Various universities and colleges also began cooper- 
ative test projects which yielded valuable data showing 
predictive reJationships between GATB aptitudes and 
college achievement leading to satisfactory occupa- 
tional adjustment. : 

Early in 1950, the idea of developing an alternate 
form of the GATB was explored. Because of budget- 
ary considerations, particularly insofar as loca] office 
operations were concerned, attention was directed to 
ways of reducing the time element involved in testing. 
Accordingly, in conjunction with developing an alter- 
nate form of the GATB, it was decided to explore the 
possibility of devising a separate-answer-sheet form 
which could be machine scored. 

While some of the tests comprising the GATB were 
of a type which did not readily lend themselves to this 
method, it was possible to convert most of them for the 
use of separate answer sheets which could be scored 
either by hand or with an IBM scoring machine and 
which would materially reduce the per-unit time re- 
quired for scoring. After new test items were con- 
structed by the national office, the necessary experi- 
mental work for the development of the new edition 
was undertaken in cooperation with 12 State agencies. 


JOB ANALYSIS.—Job analysis research was also 
sharply curtailed during the postwar years. The staff 
in the national office and the field staff were reduced, 
but the States did not move in automatically to carry 
on the program. 

The job analysis work which was done was directed 
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to the problems of demobilization and industrial con- 
version to peacetime operations. “Special Aids for 
Placement of Military Personnel’ and ‘‘Occupational 
Composition Patterns’ were issued. Approximately 
120 occupational data sections of Occupational 
Guides were prepared and released in 1947-48, along 
with approximately 45 corresponding labor market 
information sections. 

The third edition of the DicTionARY oF OccuPA- 
TIONAL TirLes supplement was released in 1945, 
superseding all previous supplementary releases of 
DOT. This contained 6,107 new and revised job 
definitions and 2,349 code numbers. 

The second edition of DOT was published for the 
use of the Employment Service and for general sale 
to the public in 1949. This contained 22,028 defined 
jobs, known by 40,023 titles, and had 8,983 identifying 
code numbers. The volumes featured a simplified 
format and improvements in the techniques of 
presenting job information. When the new edition 
was published, the services in all the States were given 
special training in its use 

LABOR MARKET INFORMATION.—Demobili- 
zation and reconversion created an urgent need for 
detailed and specific labor market information. Local 
office interviewers and counselors were called upon to 
advise the millions who were in the process of changing 
jobs with respect to industries, areas and occupations. 
At the same time the end of the war made it possible 
to make public a considerable volume of labor market 
information which had previously carried a high 
security classification. 

These developments led to the recognition of the 
fact that the providing of labor market information 
was a necessary function of the Employment Service. 
Consequently, “labor market information’ became 
one of the six points in the postwar program of the 
Employment Service. 

To meet the new demands the labor market infor- 
mation program was reoriented away from war and 
there was a widespread movement in local and State 
offices to provide employers, labor unions and the 
public with information on local labor market 
conditions. After a variety of experiments, ‘The 
Monthly Labor Market News Letter,” proved to be 
the most effective device. 

These varied widely from State to State and even 
from office to office, but in general they consisted of 
a brief summary of labor market developments during 
the preceding month, an indication of the outlook 
for the near future, a description of employment and 
unemployment trends, together with an indication of 
the major industries and occupations involved. Many 
contained a brief summary of local office statistics. 
The typical news letter became a four-page processed 
document with an attractive heading, a fairly standard 
organization and an informal narrative style. 

Local area news letters were generally prepared 
locally, although in some States they were prepared 
for the local office by the State office. They were 
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distributed by the local office manager. Some States 
also issued statewide labor market news letters. 

The success of the news letter program grew out 
of the local needs for the information it contained, 
and its usefulness to the local office manager in 
answering questions about the local labor market 
situation. As the period progressed, the appearance 
and content of the local letters were improved until 
they became a recognized and effective means of 
communication between the local office and the 
community in which it operated, and some 500 local 
offices were issuing them on a regular basis. At the 
national level, THe LABor MaArkKET, a monthly 
report on area, industrial, and occupational trends, 
issued for administrative use during the war period, 
was continued as a means of providing labor market 
information to the local offices. It was expanded 
and made available to the general public on a sub- 
scription basis after 1946. After the consolidation 
of the Unemployment Insurance Service and the 
USES into an enlarged Bureau of Employment 
Security, the monthly EMpLoyMenT Security AcTIV- 
iT1Es of the former service was combined with THE 
Lasor Market. ‘The new publication, entitled 
THe Laspor MARKET AND EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, 
published labor market information and analysis, 
articles on unemployment insurance, and activity 
statistics monthly after January 1950. 

From its beginning, the Employment Service had 
dealt primarily in terms of occupations, because men 
and jobs were matched on an occupational basis. 
Extensive work had been done with respect to 
describing, defining and classifying occupations. 

During the war, however, employer specifications 
were reduced to the point where they were willing to 
hire “‘warm bodies,” to use the terminology of those 
times. Such a labor market situation postponed the 
need for analyzing labor supply and demand on an 
occupational basis. 

With the end of the war, employer specifications 
tightened quickly. At the same time job applicants 
began to seek openings in their occupations rather 
than in “‘war industry.” To meet this need, local 
offices began to assemble economic information about 
specific occupations. Federal leadership attempted to 
stimulate this action, and to formalize and stand- 
ardize these local attempts into a broad system of 
occupational labor market information designed to 
provide specific information about labor demand, 
labor supply, long-range outlook, chances for advance- 
ment, and earnings, with respect to precisely defined 
occupations. Local statements were summarized into 
brief over-all national statements. Some 40 national 
occupational statements were prepared before the 
activity was curtailed. Local offices continued ana- 
lyzing occupations, as the need arose, and several 
thousand local statements were prepared. 

The rapid expansion in civilian production and the 
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continued high demand for civilian goods led employ- 


ers to expand their operations rapidly, frequently 
through the building of new establishments. The 
years following 1946, therefore, witnessed a steadily 
growing demand from employers for labor market 
information to be used in determining new plant 
locations. Typically, large employers, with plants 
across the Nation, made their first request to the 
Bureau. When the selection of a plant site had 
narrowed to a few specific areas they then obtained 
more current and detailed information directly from 
a State or local office. 

The monthly classification of employment conditions 
in labor market areas, using four labor supply group- 
ings, which had been started in December 1942, was 
continued until December 1945. Single classifica- 
tions were issued for May 1946 and November 1947. 

The budgetary cuts of 1947 curtailed labor market 
information processing at the national office. Local 
and State offices, however, continued most of these 
activities. At the national office a skeleton staff was 
continued which provided key information on employ- 
ment conditions and trends, on industry, occupational, 
and area bases. Area reports covered significant 
developments in major labor markets without attempt- 
ing to classify relative levels of employment and 
unemployment. 

As the “inventory recession” developed serious pools 
of unemployment in a number of areas, government 
again became concerned with area labor market 
conditions. Beginning for November 1948, classifica- 
tion of area employment was resumed on a bimonthly 
basis. In contrast to the wartime classifications, in 
which a four-group system was used to compare 
employment levels in a tight labor market, a five-group 
system was adopted to compare employment levels in 
a comparatively loose labor market. This system was 
continued until July 1951 when a tightened labor 
market forced a. change to new criteria. 


Organizational and Financial Changes 


The USES organization in the Department of 
Labor, following liquidation of the WMC, included a 
Director, three branches, and the Veterans Employ- 
ment Service. The regional offices were continued 
with a greatly reduced staff. The three branches of 
the USES were Business Management, Program, and 
Field Operations. Liquidation of the National Roster 
of Scientific and Specialized Personnel was begun on 
July 1, 1946; its files were later turned over to the 
National Scientific Register in the Office of Education. 

The Employment Service was transferred to State 
administration by act of Congress, November 15, 1946. 
During 1947, many activities performed by the USES 
during the war years were curtailed and others were 


qOutlet for labor market information collected by local 
offices is the monthly publication which began in 
September 1940 as Labor Market Developments, was 
renamed the Labor Market in February 1942, and since 
1950 has been called the Labor Market and Employ- 
ment Security. 
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abolished. The Bureau’s headquarters and field staff 
was reduced from 1,860 to 840. The Bureau’s head- 
quarters organization then consisted of the Director’s 
office, five divisions, three branches, and the Veterans 
Employment Service. 

Liquidation of the emergency farm labor program 
in the Department of Agriculture, and removal of the 
restrictions on the use of appropriated funds by the 
USES for maintenance of farm placement services 
after January 1, 1948, were provided for by the 80th 
Congress. Accordingly, Farm Placement was restored 
to the USES. 

The Appropriation Act for fiscal 1949, passed in 
mid-1948, transferred the United States Employment 
Service from the Department of Labor to rejoin Un- 
employment Insurance in the Bureau of Employment 
Security of the Federal Security Agency. A year later, 
in August 1949, under the President’s Reorganization 
Plan No. 2, the Bureau of Employment Security. was 
transferred to the Department of Labor. 

Reorganization Plan No. 2 also expanded the func- 
tions of the Federal Advisory Council, established by 
the Wagner-Peyser Act, to include advice on both em- 
ployment service and unemployment insurance poli- 
cies and problems. ‘The Council was composed of 15 
representatives of the public, including veterans’ or- 
ganizations, 10 of employers, and 10 of employees. 
In recent years, the advice of the Council has been 
sought on a wide variety of subjects. It has met sev- 
eral times a year. Important problems were usually 
referred to committees, which studied them intensively 
between council meetings and submitted recommen- 
dations for the Council’s consideration. The recom- 
mendations of the Council are made to the Secretary 


Workers answering urgent employ- 
ment service call for harvest hands. 


June 1953 


of Labor and the Director of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. 

CHANGES IN FINANCING.—New financing rela- 
tionships were in order when the employment service 
systems were returned to State administration on No- 
vember 16, 1946. The two programs, employment 
service and unemployment insurance, were once more 
combined under a single administrative body within 
the States. Administrative costs of the two programs, 
however, were financed by two separate Federal 
grants, one through the Department of Labor for the 
Employment Service, and the other through the Fed- 
eral Security Agency for unemployment insurance. 

The matching provisions of the Wagner-Peyser Act, 
under which the States had been required to match 
Federal allocations for their employment services, 
which was in effect until federalization of the Employ- 
ment Service in 1941, was not resumed. The Employ- 
ment Service became a Federal-State program 
financed entirely from Federal grants. 

Under the new arrangement, the States were again 
required to submit plans of operations. ‘These were 
submitted as “‘continuing plans,” to be kept current 
by the submission of amendatory materials as changes 
occurred; the budget of the State agency was a part 
of the plan of operation. 

Beginning with the period, January—June 1947, 
semiannual budgets were required. Although sepa- 
rate ES and UI budgets might be submitted, most 
States submitted joint requests. Each contained an 
apportionment of costs as between the two activities. 
Employment service activities were budgeted on work- 
load estimates and unit times. 

In April 1946, a national workload analysis had 
been initiated to measure staff time for Employment 
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Service functions. The States were thereafter required 
to conduct rotating supervised sample studies in a 
series of local offices; unit times and percentage allow- 
ances were established, based on the States agencies’ 
experience as indicated by these quarterly studies. 
On July 1, 1948, the two Federal agencies responsi- 
ble for financing the Employment Service and unem- 
ployment insurance were again combined. Since then 
the USES and UI have been coordinated programs 
within the Bureau of Employment Security, first in the 
FSA and later in the Department of Labor. State ad- 
ministrative costs for operating the two programs were 


2. The Defense 


HE inventory recession continued into 1950. As 
the year began, unemployment was rising. In 
February 1950, it reached 4.7 million, the highest 
level since September 1941. As the year progressed, 
however, industry recovered, employment rose and 
unemployment began to decline. By the second 
quarter the expansion was well under way, industrial 
production was establishing new postwar peaks and 
nonagricultural employment was reaching new highs. 

It was against such a backdrop that the Korean 
crisis began. On June 25, 1950, the Communist 
forces of North Korea invaded South Korea. The 
democratic nations immediately came to the aid of the 
invaded country and the Korean War began. This 
conflict dramatized the dangers the United States 
faced in a divided world and resulted in the develop- 
ment of the program of partial mobilization designed 
to build up our military and industrial strength to 
a state of readiness. The economic forces which 
Korea set in motion were to dominate the activities of 
the Employment Service. 

The immediate response in the United States to 
the invasion of South Korea was a wave of buying— 
by both industry and consumers—which depleted 
inventories and caused a sharp rise in production and 
employment. Although “‘scare buying” died down in 
about 2 months, the need to replenish inventories con- 
tinued the boom in civilian industries for about 6 
months, by which time rising defense expenditures 
began exerting a strong upward pressure. 

The defense program launched in the last half of 
1950 had three broad objectives: 

1. To build up the Armed Forces. This was done 
by increasing the strength of the forces from approxi- 
mately 1.4 million to about 3.5 million. 

2. To produce sufficient supplies to equip the en- 
larged Armed Forces and to help equip our allies. 

3. To develop a broad base from which the United 
States could mobilize quickly and effectively if total 
war came. This involved: The expansion of industry 
to insure an adequate flow of material; creating a 
basic war industry capable of immediate expansion in 
time of need; the accumulation of stock piles of stra- 
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thereafter financed from a single Federal fund, ap- 
propriated annually by Congress. 

A revised time-distribution system was started July 
1, 1949, which required continuous sampling of all 
local office operations with a minimum of a represent- 
ative 2-week sampling. The instructions and forms 
for budget submittal were coordinated with the revised 
time-distribution system which has since prevailed. 
For fiscal 1950, office managers were asked to provide 
estimates for the first 6 months for selected workload 
items reflecting their program and operations planning 
to meet Employment Service needs in the local offices. 


Period, 1950-53 


tegic materials; and the development of manpower 
mobilization plans, policies and machinery. 

All three phases of the defense program affected the 
employment office system. Together they created a 
new type of labor market which was neither peace 
nor war but had some of the characteristics of each. 


The Defense Manpower Program 


With the memories of World War II clearly in mind, 
the Government organized to meet the problem of 
partial mobilization. The basic national program for 
meeting the international crisis began to take shape 
with the passage of the Defense Production Act on 
September 8, 1950. An Executive order the next day 
allocated to various departments and agencies the 
functions authorized by the DPA. Central to the 
defense program was expanded defense production, as 
essential for preventing a general war or to achieve 
military success. Defense production made man- 
power mobilization and utilization, wage and price 
stabilization necessary. Remembering the mistakes 
of the past and recognizing that the problems of partial 
mobilization would be less than and different from 
those of total mobilization, the number of emergency 
agencies created was held to a minimum. Rather, 
the necessary defense functions were assigned to the 
appropriate governmental department. 

The function of assuring that the manpower needs 
of defense industry and of essential civilian employ- 
ment were met effectively, with specific provisions 
for using the public employment office system, was 
assigned by the President to the Department of Labor. 
The Office of Defense Manpower was created by the 
Secretary of Labor on September 29, directed to 
make coordinated use of the Department’s adminis- 
trative and statistical facilities, and center its opera- 
tions in the Employment Service. 

The Director of the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curjty was named the Executive Director, charged 
with coordinating the defense manpower activities of 
the Bureau of Employment Security, the Women’s 
Bureau, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Bureau 
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of Labor Standards, the Bureau of Apprenticeship, 
the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, and 
the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions. 
In manpower, as in other aspects of national policy 
during the emergency, it was necessary to deal with 
limited emergency needs and at the same time, plan 
for the contingency of full-scale manpower mobiliza- 
tion. 

Large-scale Chinese intervention in the Korean 
War in November 1950 intensified the crisis and in- 
itiated far-reaching emergency measures centered on 
manpower and the most effective employment of 
workers; limitation of production for civilian use; and 
more stringent price, wage, and credit policies to 
avoid inflation. On December 15, a national emer- 
gency was proclaimed and the Office of Defense 
Mobilization created, in which a Management- 
Labor Policy Committee on Defense Manpower was 
soon established. After the creation of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, the Office of Defense Man- 
power was reestablished as the Defense Manpower 
Administration. Definite preparations for defense 
manpower mobilization were still in an embryo stage 
at the end of the year. 

Deferment of workers with critical skills engaged 
in essential occupations, subject to the needs of the 
Armed Forces, was provided in the President’s memo- 
randum of January 17, 1951, which defined the ob- 
jectives and methods to be followed in utilizing the 
available manpower. Emphasis was placed on volun- 
tary measures for solution of manpower problems; 
the Department of Labor was instructed to list critical 
skills for which there was a definite shortage. The 
President announced three principles of manpower 
mobilization: (1) “‘Each individual will be expected 
to serve in the capacity in which he can contribute 
most to the total mobilization program’’; (2) “em- 
ployers will assure full utilization of those abilities 
and skills of each individual which will contribute 
most to the total mobilization program through such 
measures aS Minimum manning, training, and assign- 
ment to duties.in accordance with needs, skills and 
potentialities”; and (3) “the Government will develop 
and administer manpower programs designed to 
enlist to the fullest possible extent the support and 
resourcefulness of individuals in the achievement of 
the mobilization program.” 


A Defense Manpower Administrator was named in 
the Department of Labor in February, while an 
assistant on manpower problems was named in the 
ODM. Uncertainty arose thereupon as to which 
agency was to dominate manpower mobilization; to 
solve the problem, a National Labor-Management 
Manpower Policy Committee, with cochairmen rep- 
resenting DMA and ODM, was established in the 
ODM in April to take the place of the MLPC which 
had not functioned since January. 


The Employment Service became the operating 
core of DMA. The regional directors of the BES 
became regional DMA directors. Regional labor- 
management committees, under the chairmanship of 
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the regional DMA directors, were named by the 
Secretary of Labor. Later these committees were 
disbanded and new ones were created under the 
sponsorship of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Recognition of the importance of manpower in 
defense production was given in the Office of Defense 
Mobilization’s Defense Manpower Policy No. 1, 
issued August 2, 1951, which stressed the importance 
of available manpower in the distribution of govern- 
ment contracts, the location of new plants, and in 
procurement and production schedules. 

Proposals to increase defense production by ex- 
tending the workweek beyond 40 hours or relax legal 
requirements for payment of premium rates beyond 
the 40-hour week were rejected. Likewise the Secre- 
tary of Labor called for maintenance of State labor 
standards during the defense period. With wage 
stabilization still rather rigid in August 1951, the 
special manpower needs of certain companies in 
‘“‘rare and unusual’’ cases which led to the necessity 
of offering higher wages to attract needed labor was 
recognized. 

During 1951 no overall manpower shortages de- 
veloped, but persons with certain skills became 
scarce. The gradual shift from civilian to defense 
activity was achieved without major employment 
dislocations. Substantial labor surpluses appeared, 
however, in a limited number of areas. In Detriot 
unemployment began to develop by October, after 
passenger car production was curtailed and defense 
employment failed to take up the slack. By November, 
areas of unemployment also developed in textile 
centers, chiefly in New England. These developing 
labor surplus areas led to adoption of DMP No. 4, on 
February 7, 1952, which emphasized the need for 
placing defense contracts in areas of substantial 
unemployment. 


The implementation of DMP No. 4 was to be most 
important in subsequent employment service activ- 
ities. As a result of “changeover unemployment,” 
in the transition between civilian and defense pro- 
duction, both in Detroit and in the textile centers, 
the Employment Service’s program was informally 
integrated with the activities of Regional Defense 
Mobilization Committee Task Forces. Liaison with 
national management associations, labor organiza- 
tions, and appropriate Government agencies was 
stepped up in efforts to point up the advantages of 
channeling expansion programs, into these labor sur- 
plus. areas. Similar efforts were important agaia later, 
after a stretchout in defense spending was announced. 
The Bureau worked with the State agencies and local 
offices in labor surplus areas to encourage concerted 
community action in the development of programs to 
prevent and alleviate unemployment. 


Other defense manpower policies issued by the 
ODM, most of which assigned special duties to the 
Employment Service or guided Employment Service 
activities, were: To provide training programs in 
skilled occupations and_ professions; to utilize 
specialized personnel more effectively; to provide 
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vocational training to returning veterans; on re- 
taining skilled year-round workeis on the farms; on 
the utilization of domestic and foreign farm labor; 
toward a solution of machine-tool industry man- 
power problems; and to encourage the use of older 
workers and the handicapped in the defense program. 
Policy statements were also issued on seniority and 
pension rights of workers moving from nondefense to 
defense employment and on a broadened program of 
industrial safety. 

Conflicting civilian and military manpower require- 
ments were reviewed. The National Labor-Manage- 
ment Manpower Policy Committee helped work out 
a policy for deferment of apprentices and helped 
develop the procedure for establishing the list of 
critical occupations and essential activities. 


Critical Occupations and Essential 
Activities 

In an attempt to forestall the skilled shortages of 
World War II and to provide a guide for the equitable 
distribution of manpower between the Armed Forces 
and defense and civilian production, the National 
Security Resources Board, in July 1950, requested 
the Department of Commerce to develop a list of 
essential activities, and the Department of Labor to 
develop a list of critical occupations. The List of 
Critical Occupations identified those occupations 
which, when engaged in employment on the list of 
essential activities, were determined to be critical for 
defense production and for the requirements of the 
civilian economy. On August 3, 1950, the Secretary 
of Commerce and the Secretary of Labor released the 
two lists and the Department of Defense issued a 
policy statement with respect to the deferment of 
reservists. 

The lists were used by the Department of Defense 
as a part of its criteria for making determinations on 
requests for delay in call to active duty of reservists 
and National Guardsmen. The Selective Service 
System sent the lists to its local boards for their use 
in considering requests for occupational deferment. 
Selective Service regulations also provided for 
particular consideration of apprentices in critical 
occupations. 

On August 31, 1950, a Joint Committee on Essential 
Activities and Critical Occupations was established 
to keep the lists realistic in view of foreseeable mobili- 
zation plans. The Departments of Agriculture, In- 
terior, Defense, Commerce, Labor and the Selective 
Service System were represented on an Interagency 
Advisory Committee, responsible for the development 
of recommendations for such revisions and amend- 
ments to the lists as appeared warranted by changes 
in the domestic economy and in the international 
situation. As review continued on both lists, repre- 
sentatives of industry, labor, and Government ap- 
peared before the Committee, supporting petitions for 
revisions or furnishing current information. 

A Department of Labor Technical Committee on 
Critical Occupations reviewed requests for revisions 
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in the List of Critical Occupations and presented its 
findings to the Interagency Advisory Committee. (A 
similar Department of Commerce Technical Com- 
mittee on Essential Activities made recommendations 
for revisions in the List of Essential Activities.) A 
representative of the Bureau of Employment Security 
who served as Secretary of the Interagency Advisory 
Committee, was also a member of the Technical Com- 
mittee on Essential Activities and Chairman of the 
Technical Committee on Critical Occupations. 

Since the 1951 revisions of the Selective Service Act 
placed most young men in reserve status after they 
had served a tour of active duty, the need for the two 
lists was a continuing one, particularly in the event 
that a national emergency might arise calling for full 
mobilization. The Interagency Committee, during 
the first half of 1953, was engaged in the development 
of standby lists for use in the event of such an emer- 
gency. 

MOBILIZING MANPOWER FOR DEFENSE.— 
The Employment Service was assigned responsibilities 
for identifying and solving industrial manpower prob- 
lems which affected defense production adversely. 
Accordingly the Bureau entered into working arrange- 
ments with the Army, Navy, and Air Force and other 
agencies to establish with their procurement agencies 
a program geared to meet current and anticipated 
industrial manpower requirements. Military pur- 
chasing and contracting offices requested defense con- 
tractors, who were assured preferential treatment in 
manpower mobilization by local offices, to utilize 
employment service facilities whenever possible. 

Arrangements were made for auxiliary recruitment 
of civilian personnel required by Army, Air Force, 
and Navy installations when Civil Service Commission 
registers were exhausted, enabling the military in- 
stallations to take advantage of employment service 
testing, interviewing, and labor market information. 

Liaison relationships were developed and main- 
tained with civilian Government agencies, such as the 
National Production Authority, as a part of the Em- 
ployment Service’s responsibilities in connection with 
the defense production program. 

In 1950 the Bureau expanded its industrial services 
to employers engaged in essential activities to help 
them meet their labor requirements. The major 
objective of this was to obtain the most productive use 
of the Nation’s civilian manpower resources. 

Emphasis was given to the development of agree- 
ments with the Nation’s largest industries, looking 
toward the elimination of such disruptive practices as: 
(1) Hiring workers outside the community before 
making full use of local qualified and available man- 
power; (2) pirating workers from other essential ac- 
tivities; (3) advertising indiscriminately for manpower; 
(4) establishing and maintaining unrealistic hiring 
specifications; and (5) hiring greater numbers of 
workers than were needed. 

MANPOWER SHORTAGES.—As the defense pro- 
gram got underway, manpower shortages developed 
in specific occupations and industries, such as machine 
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tools, shipbuilding, engineering, and machine shops. 
Employment Service representatives, together with 
those from other Government agencies, as well as em- 
ployer, labor, and training organizations, joined to 
map plans for their solution. Where needed, pro- 
grams for defense training, occupational, student, and 
apprenticeship deferment, and other special programs 
were developed. 

Major phases of the machine tool industry were ex- 
plored in view of the production bottleneck which had 
developed. Representatives of management, labor, 
and Government met to determine what measures 
could be taken to meet production and manpower 
goals. Procedures were developed to implement the 
resulting plans. As a result, the manpower problem 
of the machine tool industry was brought under con- 
trol to the extent that it became local rather than in- 
dustrywide. 

A cooperative program was developed with the Air- 
lines Personnel Relations Conference, comprising the 
major airlines, to achieve the most effective recruit- 
ment and training of personnel for the certified air 
carriers. Particular attention was given to veterans 
with critically needed skills connected with air lines 
operations; such veterans were encouraged to seek 
employment through their nearest public employment 
office, where they could be referred to airlines job 
opportunities. 

Soon after the inception of the defense program, a 
growing shortage of skilled workers in machine shop 
occupations also became apparent. State inventories 
of job openings in important areas of concentrated de- 
mand indicated that the shortage was most significant 
in three groups of occupations, namely machinists, 
tool makers and die sinkers and setters, and certain 
other machine shop occupations. To meet this situa- 
tion a cooperative plan was ‘developed, involving 
placement priorities and a stepped-up apprenticeship 
program, for alleviating the shortages in machine shop 
occupations. 


Soon after the defense period started it became ap- 
parent that the most critical shortage of manpower 
and the one most difficult to solve was that of highly 
trained scientific and professional personnel. Special- 
ized personnel was considered the most critical man- 
power shortage during the defense program. The de- 
mands of atomic and electronic development placed a 
premium on physicists and engineers. Later it became 
apparent that shortages were also developing among 
physicians and teachers. In terms of numbers and of 
their relation to defense production the shortage of en- 
gineers was perhaps most acute and most difficult to 
solve. The resources and facilities of Government and 
of private agencies were coordinated to achieve the 
fullest use of specialized personnel while long-range 
plans were developed to stimulate the number of en- 
‘ineering students in the colleges. Federal policy was 
lefined and responsibilities assigned for a defense 
raining program to meet manpower shortages in cer- 
tin skilled occupations and in scientific, technical, and 
ngineering personnel. 
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Employment Service Organization 


There were, in 1950, 1,778 local public employment 
service offices throughout the country under the State 
employment security agencies, together with over 
2,000 itinerant points which operated as employment 
exchanges 1 day a week. The number of local offices 
was expanded to 1,797 by September 1952, when the 
itinerant points numbered 2,067. 

During 1950 and 1951, Federal grants were made to 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, bringing the 
public employment offices in these possessions into 
affiliation with the USES under amendments to the 
Wagner-Peyser Act. 

New arrangements for the importation of Mexican 
workers for agricultural employment were provided 
when Public Law 78 was passed in July 1951. Asa 
result, a Division of Foreign Labor was added to the 
Farm Placement Service which included over 30 per- 
cent of the total Bureau personnel in 1953. 

Budget submissions beginning with fiscal 1951 were 
on an annual basis. Local offices continued to par- 
ticipate in the budget preparation insofar as workload 
estimates and overall program planning were con- 
cerned. Employment Service allowances were deter- 
mined on a functional basis, with estimated workloads 
and unit-time allowances based upon each State’s own 
experience up to an established maximum limit. 

The organization structure of the Bureau of Employ- 
meat Security, under the Director, was: Budget and 
Management Service, Division of Field Service, 
Division of Reports and Analysis, Employment Serv- 
ice, Unemployment Insurance Service, Farm Place- 
ment Service, and Veterans. Employment Service. 
The personnel of the Bureau totaled 1,192 in 1953. 

Constructive relationships were improved between 
the Employment Service and both employers and 
employer organizations and labor groups, on national, 
State, and local levels, in order to improve the effec- 
tiveness of employment service operations, to offer 
technical assistance, to expedite placements and 
recruit workers, and to advance the special programs 
assigned to the Employmeat Service as a part of the 
defense program. 


THE FIELD ORGANIZATION.—During the first 
months of 1953, there were 13 regional offices of the 
USES, located at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Richmond, Cleveland, Chicago, Atlanta, Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City, Dallas, Denver, San Francisco, 
and Seattle. These were cut to 11, with the elimina- 
tion of the regional offices in Richmond and Minne- 
apolis. The regional offices served as outposts of the 
national office and kept in day-by-day contact with 
the State employment services. 

The activities of the regional offices with the States 
included review and appraisal of State budgets and 
plans of operation for local employment offices, the 
direction and appraisal of standards of local activities 
as set forth in the Wagner-Peyser Act and the Social 
Security Act and standards promulgated by the 
Secretary of Labor, and indicating necessary action to 
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secure compliance by State employment services with 
those standards and approved operating methods. 

The effectiveness of national standards and policies 
was measured on the basis of field experience and from 
observation of actual State and local office operations. 
Action was taken in the regional offices to maintain a 
coordinated nation-wide system of public employment 
offices, including arrangements for interstate recruit- 
ment of labor and technical assistance in coordinating 
labor market and occupational information. 

As a part of manpower mobilization, regional 
defense mobilization committees were established in 
accordance with Office of Defense Mobilization Order 
No. 6. The Bureau’s regional directors, with Depart- 
ment of Commerce regional directors, served as 
cochairmen of these important interagency groups. 
The committees were very active in all regions and 
effectively coordinated defense mobilization activities 
in the field. 

STATE ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES.—Under 
the Federal-State organization of the public employ- 
ment services, as it was reestablished after the return 
of the employment offices to the States in 1946, the 
State headquarters assumed key importance. The 
usual pattern which developed was that the State 
office was concerned with personnel, reports and 
analysis, and fiscal and legal services, of both the 
Employment Service and the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Divisions in the State. The two services report 
to a single administrative head who, in turn, reports 
generally to an overall Employment Security Com- 
mission, to the State Department of Labor, or directly 
to the Governor. 

Within this framework and under the Executive 
Director there are usually coordinate employment 
service and unemployment insurance divisions. Fre- 
quently there is a variation paralleling Bureau 
organization, in which the employment service and 
unemployment insurance have been made a staff 
organization and the direction of local office activities 
is carried on through a field service division responsible 
to the State executive director. 

State directors were given special duties in meeting 
manpower mobilization and utilization problems 
under the defense program. They played important 
parts in Federal-State task forces set up to attack 
problems of underutilization of areas with surplus 
labor. | 

Efforts were made to reactivate the State advisory 
councils, made up of representatives of the public, 
labor, and management, and to stimulate a concern 
for both employment service and unemployment 
insurance programs and policies. The State advisory 
councils, during recent years, have become interested 
primarily in unemployment insurance matters. The 
State advisory councils, while authorized for the 
employment services by the Wagner-Peyser Act, were 
found to be functioning along this original line in 
only 16 of the States and Territories at the end of 1952. 
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Local Office Operations 


Under the direction of the State administrative 
offices, the 1,797 local public employment offices 
and 2,067 itinerant points have become equipped to 
serve not just as “corner grocery stores,’ but as 
employment “supermarkets.” They have been built 
up to assist in the vital and urgent task of full em- 
ployment planning. The thoroughness and success 
with which the task is performed has expanded the 
area within which the Employment Service serves 
employers, workers, and the public. 


In addition to finding jobs for workers and taking 
claims for unemployment insurance for those who 
are temporarily unemployed, the local offices devel- 
oped increased skill in performing placement services 
for veterans, in the employment counseling program, 
in obtaining and making available labor market 
information, in providing specialized personnel serv- 
ices for employers, and in community economic plan- 
ning. In many cities, local advisory councils help 
in advising on pokcy and program, in recruiting 
needed workers, in creating community interest and 
support, and in community employment planning. 


Few among those who sponsored the Wagner-Peyser 
bill in 1933, or among those who advocated a national 
public employment service from 1914 on, visualized 
the possibility that the public employment service 
might do anything about helping bring about an in- 
crease in jobs. They felt that public employment 
offices would serve only to match workers freely and 
quickly with those jobs which were available. The 
unemployment insurance laws in almost every State, 
however, included a statement of public policy which, 
in addition to establishing an unemployment insurance 
program, pointed toward constructive action toward 
employment stabilization. The Mississippi Employ- 
ment Security Law (1936), for instance, declared that: 

* * * the public policy of this State is declared to be as follows: 
Economic insecurity due to unemployment is a serious menace to the 
health, morals and welfare of the people of this State. Involuntary unem- 
ployment is therefore a subject of general interest and concern which 
requires appropriate action by the legislature to prevent its spread and to 
lighten its burden which now so often falls with crushing force upon 
the unemployed worker and his family. The achievement of social 
security requires protection against this greatest hazard of our economic 
life. This can be provided by encouraging employers to provide more 
stable employment and by the systematic accumulation of funds during 
periods of employment to provide benefits for periods of unemployment, 
thus maintaining purchasing power and limiting the serious social conse- 
quences of poor relief assistance * * * 


The local offices, as well as the whole USES, de- 
veloped over the years into a dynamic agency, helping 
attain stabilized employment. They make it possible 
for workers with identified skills to be fitted into jobs 
where they are most needed; through helping achieve 
better use of manpower, expanded employment oppor- 
tunities have sometimes resulted. The local offices 
show employers how to meet their needs with workers 
having related skills or how, through testing and 
counseling, the interests and potentialities of untrained 
workers can be identified for on-the-job training pur- 
poses when workers with specific skills are not avail- 
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Exterior and interior views of a modern office building erected especially for the public employment service. 


able. Through individual job development and se- 
lective placement, jobs which would not otherwise be 
available have been found suitable for women, youth, 
minority groups, the handicapped, and for older 
workers. Through community employment planning 
in which the Employment Service has participated, the 
economic life of many localities was quickened, with 
the result that many job openings developed and em- 
ployment levels were raised to record heights. 

In order to help employers meet their manpower 
problems, the following materials were given wide- 
spread distribution by the local offices: ‘““The Refer- 
ence Manual for In-Plant Manpower Planning,” 
‘Suggestions for Control of Turnover and Absentee- 
ism,” ‘Mobilize Your Manpower for Defense Pro- 
duction,” and “‘New Outlook for Hidden Skills.” 

In the spring of 1952, the community employment 
program was reemphasized since 23 major labor 
market areas and 27 smaller labor markets had sub- 
stantial labor surpluses, despite defense contracts, 
more liberal material allocations, and continued de- 
mand for consumer goods. With the assistance of the 
State agencies, area labor-management committees 
were established in labor shortage areas and in those 
areas approaching labor-shortage conditions. By 
1953, 115 local offices were participating in varying 
degrees, in community development committees and 
similar organizations. 


PLACEMENT .—Analysis of manpower supply and 
demand needed for carrying out the partial mobiliza- 
tion program indicated that the labor supply would 
have to be expanded only moderately as compared to 
World War II. Significant manpower supply prob- 
iems which arose were in comunection with specific 
occupations, industries, or localities. 

Immediately following the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea, the Employment Service began to reorient 
its activities to channel available workers to employ- 
ment where their skills would contribute most to the 
defense program. Local offices reexamined their 
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standards and procedures for servicing applicants and 
employers. Where appropriate, changes were insti- 
tuted in operating methods to assure prompt service. 

Employers engaged in essential activities in labor 
shortage areas, were given priority of service by local 
employment service offices, while community employ- 
ment committee activities were stimulated in sub- 
stantial labor surplus areas. 

Application-taking emphasized appraisal of second- 
ary skills and potentialities which might be needed. 
When the demand for workers in shortage occupations 
was greater than the supply, local offices gave priority 
in referrals to employers with-defense contracts. ‘This 
policy was later broadened to extend priority service, 
under such conditions, to employers engaged in essen- 
tial activities. Applicants were encouraged to accept 
referrals to these employers. At the same time, inso- 
far as labor supply and local office resources permitted, 
full service was given to all other employers. 

Local office placements reached 15.3 million in 
1951 and 15.5 million in 1952. These surpassed total 
placements made at the peak of World War II by the 
Employment Service, when, however, farm place- 
ment was the responsibility of the Department of 
Agriculture. Nonagricultural placements, which had 
reached 5.6 million in 1950, rose to 6.6 million for 
1951 and 6.5 million in 1952. 

Throughout its existence, the Employment Service 
has improved its services and increased their use and 
acceptance by applicants and employers. This is 
illustrated by the increasing percentage of Employ- 
ment Service placements to all accessions in manu- 
facturing industries. In the mid-1930’s (1934-36) 
the placement penetration by the Employment Serv- 
ice in manufacturing was about 6 percent; this had 
grown to about 10 percent by the late 1930’s and 
reached 12 percent for 1940. During the period of 
wartime controls, referrals by the Employment Serv- 
ice accounted for over 50 percent of all accessions 
made by employers in manufacturing in 1944 and 
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were close to that high figure for 1945. After World 
War II, Employment Service penetration in manu- 
facturing accessions fell off to about 20 percent, rising 
slightly but, with the exception of = single year, 
steadily. In 1950, this advanced to 22 percent and 
stood about 24 percent during the two succeeding 
years. The ratio between Employment Service place- 
ments and new hires in manufacturing (figures for 
which are not available throughout the entire 20 year 
period) is naturally higher. 

POST-kKOREA VETERANS.—Yeoman efforts were 
performed by local veterans employment representa- 
tives and the State VER’s to secure prompt placement 
of the veterans of the Korean conflict, as well as un- 
employed World War II veterans. Extensive plan- 
ning and programing was engaged in to provide for 
full utilization of this source of manpower in the par- 
tial mobilization effort. 

Passage of Public Law 550, the new GI bill of rights 
for veterans in the post-Korean period, in 1952 laid a 
new responsibility on the Unemployment Insurance 
Service for supervision of the program for payment of 
unemployment benefits by State agencies to veterans 
with service after June 1950. Weekly benefits of $26 
a‘week are payable for 26 weeks, under the eligibility 


and disqualification provisions of State laws. Regula- 
tions and procedures were issued by the UI Service 
to assure uniform handling of veterans’ claims in all 
jurisdictions, including Puerto Rico and the Virgin 


Islands. To prevent duplicate filing of claims in 
more than one State, a central control file was set up 
in Washington. 

A steadily mounting number of veterans came to the 
local offices during the last months of 1952 and during 
1953 in search of jobs and veterans’ benefits. State 
VER’s spent a goodly portion of their time following 
through on the Service’s program to disabled veterans 
at hospitals and separation centers. 

CLEARANCE.—Partial mobilization of the Nation 
meant that a portion of industry was called upon to 
convert to the production of military equipment. 
Many new plants, designed particularly for produc- 
tion of items needed by the military services, were 
also constructed. Atomic energy installations were 
pushed ahead rapidly, for the most part in isolated 
areas having little or no industrial labor force. To 
assist in the recruitment of urgentiy needed profes- 
sional, technical, and other types of workers who were 
not available in certain local labor markets, and to 
find employment for workers for whom jobs using 
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their highest skill were not available locally, clearance 
was once more called upon. 

As the defense production program moved into the 
planning stages, the clearance system was called upon 
to locate an increasing number of engineers, drafts- 
men, and layout men. Since August 1951, aircraft 
industry job openings in clearance never fell below 


7,900 in any one month, and in some months were as ° 


high as 10,700. As production was begun, increased 
demands were made for machinists, tool and die 
makers, and setup men. Later the need arose for 
highly skilled machine operators and then, in some 
areas, for semiskilled operators. Simultaneously, there 
developed a persistent shortage of stenographers and 
for some types of unskilled workers. As a result, the 
number of job openings placed in clearance because 
they could not be met from local labor supplies rose 
from about 12,000 in the month immediately preced- 
ing the Korean conflict to a high of approximately 
63,000 a year later. Thereafter the job openings in 
clearance declined somewhat, hovering between 
50,000 and 55,000. 

At the same time there was a significant increase in 
“positive recruitment” activity, a device which had 
been developed over the years to facilitate the out-of- 
area recruitment of workers by employers. As a re- 
sult, an increasing number of large employers asked 
local employment offices to arrange an itinerary for 
their recruiters which would permit them to concen- 
trate on the nearest probable sources of qualified labor 
supplies. Once these itineraries were established the 
local offices in the supply areas assembled an adequate 
group of qualified workers which were available for 
immediate interview by the employer’s representative 
when he arrived. 


Throughout the years, procedural study and devel- 
opments aimed at a clearance system able to meet 
quickly the needs of the job market—even in times of 
emergency—have produced good results. The Ko- 
rean incident added proof that clearance was flexible 
enough to meet an emergency need and at the same 
time operate in an orderly manner, based on the 
premise of matching jobs and workers with a minimum 
of unnecessary migration 


FARM PLACEMENT.—While agricultural man- 
power was dropping each year—about half a million 
between 1950 and 1951, for instance—the Nation’s 
farmers were called on to produce at record levels to 
meet national production goals. The demands of the 
Armed Forces for manpower and the attractiveness of 
industrial employment accentuated the drain on farm 
labor. To make farm work more attractive, increased 
wage rates, more continuous employment, and better 
housing accommodations became necessary. Even 
more rapid adoption of scientific methods was re- 
quired to make possible the production of larger crops 
with less labor. Despite increased mechanization, 
manpower grew as a key to successful farm operations. 

As labor supply grew tighter, a scarcity of available 
labor for farm employment developed. To meet this 
situation, the Congress passed Public Law No. 78 in 
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1951, which provided for the employment of Mexican 
“braceros” in American agriculture on a temporary 
basis and a Division of Foreign Labor was added to 
the Farm Placement Service. 

To select workers for temporary employment in the 
United States an office was established by the Farm 
Placement Service in Mexico City, while five migra- 
tion centers were established in different parts of 
Mexico. Six reception centers were located along the 
border, from Texas-to California, where American 
employers met and hired the “‘braceros,”’ if their con- 
tracts were approved, and where the workers stayed 
pending the routine activities incident to their trans- 
portation to farms where their work was needed. 

The Farm Placement Service was also concerned 
with arrangements with Canada regarding the em- 
ployment of Canadians in American agriculture, and 
with certification to the British West Indies’ agent and 
Immigration Service officials for the employment in 
American agriculture of workers from the British West 
Indies on a contract, temporary basis. Procedures 
were also developed for the certification of need of, and 
employment of, Puerto Ricans on American farms. 

The foreign labor aspects of farm placement were in 
addition to the regular and continuing domestic Farm 
Placement programs, including recruiting, clearance, 
and related activities, which grew in magnitude as 
specialization and mechanization of agriculture 
brought about a steadily increasing demand for migra- 
tory seasonal labor. 

Before any farmer, rancher, or other agricultural 
employer could hire Mexicans or other foreign work- 
ers, the local employment offices had to determine 
whether there were sufficient. domestic workers in the 
area able, willing, and qualified for the jobs open. If 
there were unemployed, qualified domestic workers 
available, the farm jobs went to them. If Mexican 
workers were brought in, their wages and working 
conditions had to be the equal of those of domestic 
workers. Employers were required to make a reason- 
able effort through their local employment office to 
attract domestic workers before Mexican workers 
could be hired. Domestic workers available had a 
prior right to farm jobs, even after Mexican workers 
were hired. 

In addition to both intensive and extensive activi- 
ties to supply needed agricultural labor locally, such 
as the day-baul program, cadet programs and others, 
local offices, with intimate relations with other areas 
through clearance, had to be ready to mobilize avail- 
able domestic labor for harvesting work when and 
where needed. Women, youth, Indians, and other 
sources of labor were utilized. Speedy action to 
insure that perishable crops were not allowed to go 
to waste was developed as standard operating pro- 
cedures by the local offices. Farm placements, which 
numbered 7.8 million in 1950, increased by a million 
to 8.8 million in 1951 and rose to 9.1 million in 1952. 
Only in 1949, when the 9.1 million mark was also 
reached, had as many farm placements been made 
by the Employment Service. 
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APPRENTICESHIP CANDIDAT ES.—As a result of 
the broadened utility of USES tests, a sharp increase 
in the use of aptitude tests for selecting candidates 
for apprenticeships in the skilled trades was possible. 
Local employment offices in more than 20 States 
were, by 1953, providing tests under programs set 
up by joint union-management apprenticeship com- 
mittees. 

The tests proved valuable in selecting apprentice- 
ship candidates in such skilled trades as plumbing, 
pipefitting, carpentry, bricklaying, tool and die mak- 
ing, painting, and printing. Tests for over 20 specific 
apprenticeable occupations had been developed by 
the USES and the affiliated State employment 
services, while still others were being developed for 
additional skilled trades. 

The State Services and the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship, verifying the results of the testing, reported that 
test-selected candidates had a much better chance to 
complete their apprenticeship training then those 
enrolled without use of the USES tests. At least two- 
thirds of the candidates who did not make good during 
the training trial period could have been dropped as 
prospects if they, too, had been given the pretraining 
aptitude tests, checkups on the testing indicated. 
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Improved Techniques in Action 


As a result of training in the use of tools and tech- 
niques which had been developed in the occupational 
analysis program and continued local State and 
National efforts to further improve them, the Employ- 
ment Service found itself well equipped to serve the 
Nation, the job seekers, and the employers during 
the period of partial mobilization. 

COUNSELING.—To meet the problem of man- 
power mobilization the Employment Service offered 
a positive program of guidance on the basis of volun- 
tary and intelligent cooperation. An effort was made 
to help people get into the right jobs, rather than try 
to keep them out of jobs they thought they wanted. 
The kinds of people who were drawn into the labor 
force as employment expanded needed help in making 
the right job decisions. The people available to man 
the production lines were: (1) New entrants, mainly 
young people; (2) women not then in the labor 
market; (3) older persons, mostly women in the 
higher-wage brackets who were keeping house, and 
to a lesser degree men over 55; (4) the handicapped; 
(5) persons needing to change occupations as a result 
of material shortages and shifts to defense production; 
and (6) young soldiers released from service. All of 
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these groups were typical of the kinds of people who 
needed help in deciding in what field to seek employ- 
ment. Many of them typically encountered a lack 
of ready acceptance even in a tight labor market. 

These new members of the labor force needed to be 
assisted in choosing and finding suitable jobs. This 
help was given through employment counseling and 
testing services in the local offices. Employment 
opportunities exceeded the supply of workers. Yet 
many of the new applicants had little or no directly 
applicable experience or training; they did not know 
what kind of work they could do best. Through test- 
ing and counseling the Employment Service could 
identify their abilities and potentialities, their basic 
interests, and how these could be used most effectively 
in the variety of jobs that were available. 

The Employment Service was definitely in the 
business of vocational counseling, which was part and 
parcel of the work of the Service. The public was, in 
effect, expecting more and better counseling from the 
Service. New applicants expected the public employ- 
ment offices to be able to tell them where they could be 
most usefully employed. Counseling services were 
provided in local offices to facilitate job placement as 
an obligation to the community. 

Counseling provided a realistic basis for the referral 
of many applicants who otherwise would be placed 
unsuitably or not at all. The local offices have always 
accepted all job seekers. It was their responsibility to 
find the right jobs for the hard-to-place, as well as 
those easy to place. Ina tight labor market the local 
offices could keep sending applicants to employers 
until they finally landed in a job in which they would 
stick. Or, they could, from the very beginning, 
decide what it was the applicants wanted to do and 
could do best. People could be placed in jobs either 
way, but the preferred way was to stop wasting time in 
repeated interviews and in trial-and-error, and come 
to grips with the problem through individualized 
attention. Counseling helped not only the worker, 
but also the employer and the community as a whole. 


The local employment office strove to be the hub of 
the community’s labor market. Every moment of the 
working day of the local office staff was spent in 
activities related to jobs in one way or another. 
They were immersed in a constant flow of current, 
comprehensive, and authentic job information. Voca- 
tional plans resulting from counseling in the offices 
were subjected to the test of placement. If such plans 
were not realistic in terms of the applicant and the 
labor market, it soon became apparent. 


Knowledge of jobs was not everything; knowledge of 
the individual was just as important. Analysis of the 
individual’s interests, skills and potentialities was 
stressed through intensive interviews supported by 
tests, school records, and the like. The major instru- 
ment available to the counselor for individual 
appraisal was the GENERAL APTITUDE TEsT BATTERY. 
Other tools were the interest check list, guide to 
interviewing the handicapped, physical capacities 
appraisal forms, and other counseling aids. The 
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GATB was used to test 10 aptitudes which had been 
found to have vocational significance and related these 
to about 1,600 occupations. The GATB has been 
appropriately hailed as the chief step forward in 
vocational testing in recent years. 

The local offices had an obligation to the community 
to provide vocational counseling—an obligation which 
derived in part from the special condition of partial 
mobilization, and in part from the unavailability 
otherwise of guidance services which were nowhere 
fully adequate and in many places were completely 
lacking. 

When other community agencies shared the coun- 
seling responsibility thé burden on the local offices was 
obviously lessened. This proved particularly true 
when schools geared their curriculum to the needs of 
pupils and the labor market by providing occupational 
orientation and training through a variety of aca- 
demic, vocational, and technical courses. The local 
offices accepted their responsibility to help the schools 
make their courses of study more realistic and to take 
over when the relationship of the school to the indi- 
vidual was at an end. 

Since guidance was a continuing process and voca- 
tional adjustment was not static, it followed that at 
one time or another after leaving school an individual 
was likely to need help in making a fundamental vo- 
cational decision. The adult worker would not re- 
turn to school after any lapse of time; he was much 
more likely to become aware of his need for guidance 
when he appeared in the Employment Service looking 
for a job. At that time, with his livelihood at stake, 
the applicant was anxious to work through his em- 
ployment problems. 


WIDER USE OF TESTING.—The period 1951-53 
was characterized by a marked expansion in the use 
of tests by the local offices. The new machine-scor- 
able, separate-answer-sheet form of the GATB, 
B-1002, was issued for use by State agencies in 1952. 
In addition to the directions for administering, scoring, 
and interpreting the new GATB, certain other im- 
portant materials were incorporated in the guide for 
the use of this battery. These included sections deal- 
ing with the construction of the tests, factor analysis 
studies, reliability, a description of the general working 
population on which the battery was standardized, 
and other subjects of a background nature which were 
of interest and importance to users of the battery. 

By 1953, 16 States were receiving special project 
funds for cooperative test research and had been given 
training and assistance in this work. State Employ- 
ment Service offices were testing about 880,000 indi- 
viduals per year; including 267,000 with the GATB. 
It was estimated that tests were available in approxi- 
mately 900 of the local employment service offices, an 
increase of nearly 600 since the middle of 1939. 

It was believed by 1953 that a research program had 
been established which was growing and which was 
furnishing the various participating States with test 
batteries to meet the needs of their local offices for 
selection batteries while at the same time adding to 
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the pool of data supplying norms which have nation- 
wide application. In addition, these data helped 
increase the occupational coverage of the GATB, 
thereby adding to its value as an already established 
counseling technique. Plans were being made for 
adding to, and revising this test battery as additional 
data were received; and it was contemplated that an 
alternate form of the GATB, B-1002, might be issued 
within the next year. 

The USES might feel reasonably proud of its accom- 
plishments in the field of test research and applica- 
tion; it was particularly gratified with the cooperation 
received from the States, including others in addition 
to those receiving special project funds for the test 
research. Without the cooperation of the State 
agencies, such progress would not have been realized. 

Notwithstanding the testing accomplishments of the 
past, much more still needed to be done. Testimo- 
nials were received from employers and reports from 
local offices attested the value of the tests in the selec- 
tion and counseling processes; at the same time re- 
quests for greater occupational coverage, both for 
selection and counseling purposes, were being made. 


The year 1953 was regarded as no time for resting on 
laurels, but as a time to accept the challenge of such 
demands by increasing productivity and further ex- 
panding the testing services through continuing re- 
search and development. 


JOB ANALYSIS.—The main emphasis of the job 
analysis program was turned to the needs of the 
Nation during the period of partial mobilization, 
while work continued toward perfecting the varied 
aspects of research in occupations. The Federal- 
State program was augmented to provide source 
material on defense industries while State employ- 
ment service job-analysis activities were also expanded 
to meet the problems of partial mobilization. 

The Manning Table Index was set up in 1950 and 
published in June 1951 to provide a means of ready 
reference to the thousands of manning tables available 
from World War II, which contained basic data in 
the field of manpower requirements in the event of a 
national emergency. 

The job analysis program was intensified in 1950 
through Federal-State cooperative surveys. Occupa- 
tional source data were collected on jobs in agriculture 








IMPACT OF THE USES ON EMPLOYEE-EMPLOYER RELATIONSHIPS 


AS THE result of 20 year of growth and development, 
and of the perfection of a series of skills and techniques, 
the public employment service can note that vast 
changes have been wrought in the employment rela- 
tionship which are due in considerable part to its very 
existence and the manner in which it has filled its 
particular function in American life. 


1. Far better adjustment of the man to the job has 
resulted from the occupational research and the testing 
and counseling programs of the USES. By these means 
the requirements of jobs have been defined on the one 
hand and the capacities of job seekers have been ap- 
praised and interpreted to the workers and the em- 
ployer on the other, so that great advances have been 
possible in matching the one to the other. 


2. A new and more effective functioning of personnel 
management has been made possible in industry, 
based on many of the techniques and the end-products 
of the USES occupational research and analysis pro- 
grams, including job analysis and job descriptions, 
testing, the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, and the 
other specific results of these researches. A construc- 
tive attack on the problems of turnover and absentee- 
ism has been made possible. As a consequence, the 
situation of workers on their jobs has been improved. 


3. As an outgrowth of the Employment Service’s job 
analysis and job description programs, there grew up 
in industry job evaluation and job classification pro- 
grams, which in turn led to job slotting and the forma- 
tion of wage structures, and a more rational basis for 
collective bargaining on wage issues. 


4. By example, in establishing and operating clean, 
attractive, efficient public employment offices, the 
USES has had set standards for the private employ- 
ment offices and for union hiring halls. While the 
Supreme Court eventually made it possible for the 
States to regulate the private agencies, the competition 


of the USES has played a far greater role in driving 
unscrupulous and unethical operators out of the private 
employment office field. 


5. Through the labor market information program, 
individual job seekers have been furnished the oppor- 
tunity to make rational decisions on where to offer their 
services. They have been given access to a body of 
information which few, if any, job seekers had available 
in bygone days, but which was assumed to be theirs by 
the classical economists and philosophers in their 
earlier descriptions of the free enterprise system. Like- 
wise, the labor market information program has proved 
of great value, as this history has shown, to employers 
and to the Government, in making decisions which 
had a chance of being carried out in the location of new 
enterprises. 


6. Through the selective placement program, using 
both job analysis and testing, employment opportu- 
nities for hundreds of thousands of handicapped workers 
and older people have been developed, resulting in 
placements which have benefited the worker concerned, 
his employer, and society itself, which without this 
result would be charged with the cost of maintaining 
otherwise dependent citizens. 


7. Through positive cooperation with community 
groups, State and regional organizations, and national 
bodies, both public and private, the Employment 
Service has played a role which has served to maximize 
employment opportunities. Forces have been coordi- 
nated which, together, have fought off tendencies 
toward unemployment, and in a wider sense, have 
helped to achieve and maintain full employment. 
While it would be presumptive for the Employment 
Service to claim responsibility for the full employment 
of 1953, yet it would be possible to demonstrate that in 
many areas the activities of the Employment Service 
have helped to increase the number of jobs which were 
available and thereby helped to maximize employment. 
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and in nonferrous metal smelting and refining. 
During 1951-53, research was conducted to deter- 
mine if the analysis of worker aptitudes could be 
incorporated into the basic job analysis technique. 
Increasing application was made of shortened job 
analysis techniques to expand the numbers of jobs 
studied in minimum time. 

In 1952, National Fob Descriptions for Hospitals and 
Related Health Services were completed and published 
in cooperation with the American Hospital Associa- 
tion. Source data were collected to enable mainte- 
nance of the DIcTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLEs, 
while increased use was made of industry-prepared 
job-analysis data. 

The first interim release to the second edition of the 
DOT was released for use in local employment service 
offices in January 1953; this contained over 300 new 
and revised job definitions known by 638 titles and 
approximately 220 new code numbers. 


Labor Market Information 


As the country organized for partial mobilization, 
demands increased for labor market information 
upon which to base policy and program decisions. 
As a result of these additional demands, the regular 
reporting and analysis program was broadened and 
streamlined; the number of special analyses to meet 
new problems was increased; and both the coverage 
and frequency of area reporting was stepped up. 
Expanded operations of the farm placement program 
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and the importation of foreign labor for agriculture 
led to an expansion of agricultural labor market 
information. 

The early manpower policy decision enunciated 
in Defense Manpower Policies No. 1 and No. 4 
placed upon the Employment Service the responsi- 
bility for providing current and anticipated labor 
demand-supply information with respect to an in- 
creasing number of areas. Area labor market infor- 
mation was also required by other governmental 
agencies for making decisions on such matters as: 
Rent control and the location of public housing; the 
location of new plants, including atomic energy 
installations; tax amortization; and wage stabilization 
decisions for companies having “rare and unusual” 
problems in securing adequate manpower. As a 
result, the program of classifying local area labor 
markets grew in significance. 

As the overall manpower situation in the Nation 
shifted after the Communist attack in Korea, the 
number of areas covered on a regular basis was in- 
creased from 100 to about 180 and the classification 
structure was revised to show more clearly the general 
tightening of labor supply. To avoid confusion, the 
classification scheme was changed from an A to E, 
five-group system to a I to IV, four-group system. 

The four groups in the new classification program 
were: Group I—Areas of labor shortage, in which 
labor shortages existed or were expected to occur in 
the near future which would impede essential activi- 
ties; Group II—Areas of balanced labor supply, in 
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which current and prospective labor demand and 
supply were approximately in balance; Group III— 
Areas of moderate labor surplus, in which current and 
prospective labor supply moderately exceeded labor 
requirements; and Group IV—Areas of substantial 
labor surplus, in which current and prospective labor 
supply substantially exceeded labor requirements. 

The classification of an area was based on local 
information submitted to the Bureau by the State 
agencies. The classifications were determined ac- 
cording to criteria established to measure current 
conditions (such as unemployment, job openings at 
local offices, job vacancies at essential establishments, 
the amount of essential activities); anticipated develop- 
ments (as reflected by scheduled manpower require- 
ments and anticipated availability of labor supply); 
and special situations, such as the extent of employ- 
ment of women, hours of work, and labor turnover. 

Equally important, but less extensive, were the de- 
mands for labor market information with respect to 
specific key industries and specific occupations. As a 
result, industry and occupational labor market activ- 
ity information increased. The results of these studies 
provided the factual information upon which public 
policy decisions were made with respect to the control 
and allocation of scarce materials, the expansion of 
industrial capacity, the directing of procurement con- 
tracts, the determination of ‘“‘critical occupations” 
and the establishment of manpower policies for the 
avoidance of widespread occupational shortages. 

In 1953 as in 1933, statistics on employment Service 
activities permitted the public accounting of the 
volume of Employment Service operations. But over 
the years, and particularly after the end of World 
War II, substantial advances were made in analyzing 
and comparing activity statistics so that they could 
be used as an effective tool of management. As a 
result, the activity statistics in 1953 were used in esti- 
mating workloads, preparing budgets, allocating funds, 
evaluating programs, and in advising and in improv- 
ing the operations at all levels of administration. 

By 1953, the Employment Service was the recog- 
nized source of labor market information. The pro- 
gram which had begun with a simple counting of 
applicants, referrals and placements had developed 





over the years into an integrated operating process 
for the assembly, analysis, and exchange of a well- 
rounded body of labor market information. The 
knowledge of labor market conditions came almost 
entirely from the normal operations of the Employ- 
ment Service and its principal use was in the effective 


functioning of the Employment Service. It also pro- 
vided the facts necessary for intelligent action on the 
part of workers, employers, government agencies, and 
community groups concerned with the employment 
process. 

The keystone of the program was the local employ- 
ment office where most of the information was as- 
sembled and handled. Additional information analy- 
sis was performed in State headquarters, and in the 
regional and Washington offices of the USES. A com- 
plete two-way exchange of information and reports 
permitted the national office to follow local develop- 
ments at the same time that the local offices were 
informed of national trends. 


«= * * 


This history of 20 years of the public employment 
service in the United States has attempted to indicate 
some of the highlights in its development. It has 
tried to show how the Service has met and responded 
to a series of crises which have characterized the last 
two decades. In the process, it has shown how a 
public agency has grown in stature and responsibility. 
It has become a fully accepted participant in the 
operations of the labor market. It has achieved this 
place by exercising imagination and leadership, and 
by plain hard work. 

In condensing into these few pages the events, 
developments, and achievements of 20 busy years of 
a nationwide service, it is realized that proper em- 
phasis has not been given to a number of important 
programs and activities. It is also probable that some 
errors of fact may have crept in despite widespread 
careful review of draft copies. However inaccurate 
the history may be, it may perhaps serve a useful 
purpose as a source of reference, as a partial record 
of our achievements, and as a stimulant to further 
progress. 
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Tribute - - - 





S THE Public Employment Servi neared its 20th anniversary under the Wagner-Peyser 
Act, Ser Or Robert ! Wagner * most itstanding ans ira t proponer t pass i fro 
h . rie’ ric ati c‘e°rie 
Weiun the mimploy nie t Service 10urn Senator Wagn Sirigzgs. reg ting } thei not 
tt sas we report on 20 years olf progre for the i inization he spons ed l ras bens 
ted man »b seekers individually; it has helped commu ies and the Nation as a whole. 
In Viav 1943 when the timploymen security ite ‘ tot i the rat? anil é rv of the 
' yi empl rent ervice Senator W ig?Y r paid he . . 1s rtpunte 
f if k O k at the mport t tasks which |] b ? 1s j t} USES te past if 
eCPa ra fre rriaririe ‘i wh h if has accor ) } ad her hie ‘ asi stified thie pest 
hope s | had for it in sponsoring th Das j its or ri fi inn ; {¢ that time the 
Nation was ( nfronted witha sf proble pread u ) ren Vieill of men 
were jobles industry was stagnant: what mpltoyment there r : lisorwve ized and spo 
radi iW orkers went the weary round day by day. seek £ na r-elusive job 
ui i hie reation of the United States Employ, rie Service cor shada piace to Oo 
ij ai ' needed a job Employers nad a entrat sed é vi ror. tt hich to obtain their 
needed worke fhe nationwide svstem of « niploy ment services became a part of the frmer 
warn ch rrié , te ius Thro is h har i wore persever ice¢ ari j irisyiag img energy. il aided 
in stabil mployvment In gathering data relating to the labor markets of the countr’s 
it coordin d our knowledge of unemployment and laid he foundation for our wartime 
employvmen fructiure 
H ith e onset of our national defense program, the USES showed its foresight and 
flexib Phe labor market changed from surpluses to increasing shortages Taking this 
hange in its stride, the Employment Service continued to maintain the same high quality 
of ser Vore and more employers have come to rely on the USES for all their labor needs. 
Il understand that over 10 million job place ments were made by the USES in 1942 This is 


helming evidence of the faith that workers and management have in the ability of the 
[ loyment Service to do the job of filling our war manpowe! needs 


I share that faith I firmly believe that the USES will not onl yrove to be a bulwark in 
? 

the manpower situation now facing the country, but that in the postwar vears it will be 

tremendously effec tive in the all important task o} putting our country on a peacetitiine 


basis and in finding jobs for millions of men re urning from the battle fields 


In the 10 years since this tribute was written, the public employment service system has 
moved forward to new responsibilities, justifying the faith of Senator Wagner in its ever- 
growing sphere of use fulness it has shaped its programs to the needs of peacetime and has 


adapted them to the needs of our defense economy. 


The reading of even so brief a history as this will make one realize how many. how varied, 
and how important are the tasks the Service has been called upon to perform during the past 
20 eventful years of its existence in carrying them out, the Service has come to maturity 


and to recognition 
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